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TO-DAY. 


The House of Representatives at Washington will 
begin voting on the silver question on Monday. The two 
weeks of debate which end to-day have not been altogether 
useless, in spite of the fact that members of Congress, like 
other people, probably had their minds made up before 
the debate began. But, as Senator Hoar remarked in his 
speech on the subject in the Senate, the men on each side 
of this question are equally honest and equally intelligent ; 
and, granting so much as this, it is certainly desirable that 
each side should have full opportunity to state its case. 
So far as any effect of the debate can be discerned, it has 
served to strengthen the opinion that Congress should act 
upon the recommendation of the President and repeal 
unconditionally that part of the law which requires the 
government to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion each 
month. 


But the question does not come up in this form in the 
first place. According to agreement, the House will first 
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vote upon the proposition to freely coin silver dollars that 
| shall have a greater amount of silver in them and therefore 
approximate more nearly the intrinsic value of gold dollars. 
| This is the so-called ‘increase of ratio’; and the proposi- 
| tions to be submitted to the House give a choice of ratios, 
| from the present ratio of 16 of silver to 1 of gold, to 20 to 
1, or even higher, as has been suggested. If the house re- 
fuses to accept either of these increased ratios, then the vote 
will be taken on the unconditional repeal of the purchase 
act. It is expected that it will come to this, although a 
strong effort will be made to secure the free coinage of 
silver dollars at some one of the ratios proposed. 





The present ratio of silver to gold in the coins of the 
United States was established sixty years ago. It is 
known as the ratio of 16 to 1. That is, there are sixteen 
times as many grains of silver in the silver dollar as there 
are grains of gold in the gold dollar. Sixteen gold dollars 
will balance one silver dollar in the scales, and a little 
more, for the exact weights of the two metals in the 
dollar coins are 412.5 grains of silver and 25.8 grains of 
gold. When this ratio was established, 412.5 grains of 
silver equalled in value almost exactly 25.8 grains of gold ; 
twenty years ago, this weight of silver was worth three 
cents more than the gold; to-day it is worth about sixty 
cents less. In order to bring about an equality of intrin- 
sic value between the silver and gold dollar coins at the 
present rates, it would be necessary to add 310 grains of 
silver to the dollarcoin. This would make the ratio 28 to 
1, and it would give us a dollar weighing more than an 
ounce and a half—a very awkward coin to carry in the 
pocket or anywhere else. Indeed, the difficulties involved 
in a‘change of ratio’ are so many and so great as to 
forbid its sesrious consideration. 


A telegraph cable to the Isles of Shoals now links that 
bit of delicious seclusion to the great world of work and 
hurry. For a long time, the Isles of Shoals have held an en- 
viable repute among the few places of summer resort where 





scurrying multitude. Hereafter the throb of the electric 
wire will bring stock quotations, business messages, and 


silence of that delightful spot. This is progress and 


have the strength of mind to resist its seductions. 
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had been given to the latter on a technicality, the British 
yachtsman charged the Kaiser with “ungentlemanly and 
consequently unsportsmanlike conduct” and withdrew his 
boat from all races for which the Meteor was entered. 
There are men in America who will grasp very heartily 
the hand of the Englishman who has had the boldness to 
declare that royalty, when pocketing a prize without win- 
ning it, is ‘no gentleman.’ 





The outcome of the French elections for members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, which took place last Sunday, 
is notably the strengthening of the Republic and of the 
Carnot administration. There are 584 constituencies— 
districts, as we call them in this country—each electing 
one member. A clear majority of all votes cast is required 
to elect, as in Rhode Island and Connecticut; and as the 
number of candidates in most of the districts was large, in 
more than 150 there was ‘no choice’ and the balloting 
will have to be done over again a week from to-morrow. 
Of the members elected, however, the Republicans have 
decidedly increased their majority in the present Chamber. 
Every member of President Carnot’s cabinet has been 
returned; the avowed Reactionists have lost more than 
half their representation; the anti-Semites, or ‘ Jew- 
baiters,’ are practically wiped out ; and the only one of the 
opposing factions making any gain is the Socialists. Con- 
sidering the strain which the present government has en- 
dured recently, this result gives strong assurance of its 
permanency. 





This is the fourth great popular election that the world 
has seen within a year. The people of the United States 
have made their choice of a government for four years and 
decreed a change in its policy. The people of Great 
Britain have also ordered a change and elected new law- 
makers to carry out their wishes. The people of Ger- 
many have decided to sustain their Emperor and have 
chosen a Reichstag for that purpose. Now the people of 
France, after the flurries of anarchism and the Panama 
scandal, have ordered a continuance of the same rule and 
the same policy which have been reasonably successful to 
this day. ‘These four nations represent, under different 
conditions and in differing degrees, the great idea of pop- 
ular government as it is known in the world to-lay ; and in 
deciding the great questions that have come up in these 
most important elections, they have done their work quietly, 
orderly and without disturbance or resistance to the 
expressed will of the majority. Itis all a lesson in govern- 
ment by the people. 


There has not been the usual ‘silly season’ in politics 
this year; the serious questions of public policy demand- 
ing attention have perhaps saved us from this customary 
summer infliction. But we have not entirely escaped, as 
witness the proposition for a meeting of the governors of 
the several states to discuss and prepare a plan for the 
‘commercial division’ of the United States east and west. 
This is a curious outcome of the agitation of the currency 
question; and although it deserves no more consideration 
than any other impossible vagary, it is worth noting that 
three governors — those of Kansas, Missouri and Oregon 
— take it seriously and favor such separation, or at least 
the entertainment of suchascheme. Fortunately, although 
it cost a great deal to settle the question of secession 
thirty years ago, it was settled forever at that time. 


The season has so far advanced that we may safely say 


enterprise ; it has its great advantages. And, of course, | that there will be no cholera in America this year. The 
the Isles of Shoals cable need not be used by those who | disease has raged in Europe with more or less violence, 


and it has been brought actually to our shores; but there 
it has been stopped; it has not reached the mainland ; 


Lord Dunraven’s yacht Valkyrie is now crossing the | half a dozen cases on the quarantine islands in New York 


sition,» ® Continuance of the World’s Columbian Expo-| 4 tlantic on the quest of the America’scup. This boat has | harbor make up the record. This exemption is due to the 
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Valkyrie is welcomed here. 
| Valkyrie had beaten the Emperor of Germany’s yacht 


. AND Histomic-GuwkaLocica, Society. No. 18| beaten every thing on the other side, and it remains to be intelligent and effective monsutes of exclusion adopted by 
Somerset Stre ty ; , : . seen whether Yankee skill has produced one more speedy. | the Federal government. Ihe bungling and carelessness 
is a curious story in this connection, which cannot |of last year have not been repeated, and the country is 
Wednesday, August 30, 3 P.M.; Lewis and | fail to add to the interest with which the owner of the | saved from the dreaded invasion. It now remains to sup- 


It is that when, after the| press the plague in the land of its origin; and there is 


, | little doubt that modern civilization will accomplish this 





| the Meteor, in the race for the Queen’s Cup, and the race | work, 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


Avaust 26. “Laziness is the mother of invention.” 


Avaust 27. “The institutions of New England have 
their sure foundations, not in ranks or orders of society, 
not in any senate or priesthood, but in the fibre of the 
people themselves.—W. B. Weeden. 


AvGust 28. “Give me fulness of life, like to the sea 
and the sun, to the earth and the air.”—R. Jefferies. 


Avaust 29. “Honour, truth, and justice are not 
provincialisms of this little world—they are the same in 
alf systems and in all worlds.”—James Martineau. 


Avaust 30. “Poetry and music are both excellent 
sauce ; but they have lived and died poor that have made 
them their meat.”—Fuller. 


AvGust 31, “It is very singular that we recognize all 
the bodily defects that unfit aman for military service, 
and all the intellectual ones that limit his range of thought, 
but always talk at times as if all his moral powers were 
perfect.”"—Holmes. 


SerremBer 1. “They can conquer who believe they 


can. Courage consists in equality to the problem before 
us.” —Emerson. 





THE HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 


The result of the arbitration in the matter of the seals, 
and the preservation of their lives, is to the highest degree 
satisfactory. The counsel on both sides have won distinc- 
tion in both continents. The result is accepted asa state- 
ment of Right, in both continents. And the wisdom of 
arbitration in open cases between nations is thus justified 
by one more great example. 

Foremost among the men who contribute to a success so 
remarkable, in citizenship and in religion, are the members 
of the High Court which has pronounced the decision. 
We could hardly have made better appointments than were 
made in America. It may be supposed that England 
could not have made better. And the three friendly powers 
which named three other judges certainly chose their men 
with due consideration of the importance of the case to be 
decided and its example in future similar cases. The 
result has justified the appointments. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory feature of the record is that the English and 
American judges, in more instances than one, differed from 
the counsel of their own nations. They have thus shown 
that they were ministers of justice and not envoys of 
separate powers. 

Let England and America take advantage of this fortu- 
nate occasion. 

The great powers need a PERMANENT TRIBUNAL. 
Let England and America name these very men—these 
seven judges—as the first to fill the places of the judges 
in The Permanent Tribunal, to which they will refer 
the questions which arise between them. 

Let these two great nations invite the four other great 
powers, each to be represented by two judges on this 
tribunal. 

There will be three other judges who are already 
appointed. Let the full court of fifteen hold the balance 
and render decisions, after fit argument, on all questions 
between the six great powers which can not be settled by 
the ordinary diplomacy. 

To every American citizen who understands the con- 
stitution of his own country, this idea of a Permanent 
Tribunal, which shall hear and judge, in questions arising 
between States, is perfectly familiar. It is hardly a gen- 
eration since a question of boundary between the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the State of Rhode 
Island was settled by our Supreme Court. It was a 
question far more difficult than many questions of bound- 
ary which have been settled by war. But it was argued 
by counsel at Washington, witnesses were summoned and 
heard, and it was decided, probably without the knowl- 
edge of one half the people of the States engaged. Quite 
within the memory of living men a question of boundary 
between Iowa and Missouri has been thus decided. 

The duty of the Permanent Tribunal may be illustrated 
by the question as to the fisheries on the Eastern Coast 
of America. It isa question largely of history and of 
the interpretation of treaties. It is a question, perhaps, 
where each party would be glad if it could obtain some 
farther decision than now exists, as to the meaning of the 
treaties which exist. It is a question which involves also 
the rights of mankind to that matchless supply of food 


which the God of Nature has placed within easy reach of 
the largest populations of the world. Just now it has 
proved to be in the power of the great nations to preserve 
for posterity the luxury of seal-skin jackets and to save 
the disgrace which would accompany the extinction of a 
race of animals, half human. It certainly ought to be in 
the power of the same nations, to arrange and confirm the 
measures which provide good food for hundreds of millions 
of their people. 

A Permanent Tribunal for the ultimate decision of inter- 
national questions meets the great need of nations as no 
series of newly-made courts of arbitration can, when these 
courts die as soon as they have once spoken. It would be 
in the power of such a court to adjust, one may say in 
advance, the basis of many questions, so that trouble 
should be prevented—should, indeed, never arise. Such 
a court should meet, in Europe or in America, two or three 
times a year, and be ready to act. Its members should 
receive every token of dignity and respect which men can 
give to magistrates in the most distinguished position. It 
should publish, from time to time, its comments and sug- 
gestions on International Law, and especially on those 
details which have been in doubt. With every such de- 
cision as this of Paris, it would acquire more of the respect 
of the world; and the Federation of the Nations would 
make its best step forward when it was appointed. 

By good fortune, it has been appointed already, if the 
great powers have the statesmanship and foresight to select 
the distinguished court which issued its first decision a 
fortnight since to be the Court before which they will bring 
their next great appeal. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 





A MAIL-STAGE VACATION. 


In his delightful story of Rudder Grange, Mr. Stock- 
ton suggests, in the experiences of the hero and his 
charming wife, some novel plans for vacation. At one 
time, they try camping out with a tent and all the ‘fixings’ 
in a meadow not a mile away from home, where they can 
have fresh milk and all the delicacies of the season; and 
at another time, we see this united couple setting up 
housekeeping for a week or two in a deserted hotel. 
The serious moral of these suggestions is that there are 
delightful ways in which a small party can take an outing, 
which lie a little aside from the conventional paths, but 
which may be easily followed with but a hint as to the 
method, as a basis. Among these may be noted one 
which it has been my pleasure to follow for quite a num- 
ber of years, the practical tracing of our Massachusetts 
post-routes. 

The mail-stage, a relic of the time when all travel was 
by means of stages, is to-day the connecting link between 
the country village and the railroad. It awaits the com- 
ing of the train at the bustling railway station, and at 
some convenient time thereafter, with its mails, its express 
packages and its many commissions for the patrons by 
the wayside, it lumbers out of town and begins its climb 
to the hills which in our state hold themselves a little 
aloof from the iron thoroughfares. The stage-driver, a 
portly, ruddy-faced man in dust-colored suit, is a mine of 
information about the country and its people, their stories 
and their prospects, all of which he is ready to relate for 
the amusement and instruction of his passengers, if they 
have but the tact to give him a chance. 

The vehicle is not always of the latest pattern, and it 
varies in form from the close winter stage through almost 
infinite varieties of mud-wagons for spring use, while in 
summer it even blossoms out into the newest and most 
stylish of mountain wagons. As a rule, the horses are 
excellent specimens, for their regular work demands that 
care and attention in the interests of economy which 
renders them fair tolook upon. The driver is the friend 
of humanity. He knows all the boys and girls, and when 
his load will allow, he is not backward in giving them 
substantial ‘lifts’ on their way to or from the village 
school. He greets the women with a cheery salute ad- 
dressed to a Christian name, and at the same instant, 
and with unfailing memory, he hands out the little pur- 
chases of finery, necessaries, luxury or medicine which he 
has brought for them from the store in town, swapping all 
the while the choicest bits of village gossip. He distrib- 
utes the local mail, too, as he goes, entrusting it to the 
many little confiding boxes which lean out to him with 
friendly air from the grassy border of the road. 

The number of these mail routes is a surprise to one 
who has given the subject no particular thought, and the 
map of our state, marked with their lines, is closely reticu- 
lated. They lead up through our most picturesque regions 
into our hill-towns, and journeying in this leisure fashion, 
the patron of these stages has ample time to appreciate 
the charms of nature, and if he possess a camera, will find 
many a rustic gem upon which to try his skill. 

West of the Connecticut River lies a district thirty 





miles by twenty-five, through which no railroad runs, but 
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which is ramified by post-routes. From Chath. 
the mountains to Adams, runs one of the most t ove 
them all. The stage driver of past years Attractive of 
his other duties the profitable one of Posie , 
products, butter, eggs and the like, which ering Country 
ae at his termini. This feature contributed ne 
y to the trip, while the cheery calls of PU en 
his horse, “ Get up please,” “Go on. please.” 'river tp 
further enliven the trip. > Merved to 
The road begins its upward climb before the 
Charlemont are fairly passed, and continues 
an undulation, up through the ‘edge’ of Se pe, 
Hawley real estate is proverbially so poor that to ae for 
edge ownership in it is a declaration of poverty = 
West Hawley with its picturesque streams ond ee 
even into Savoy on the very top of the broad Xf % 
Range, and thence down the long western slope re 
mountain into the Berkshire Valley, gleaming in the ‘a x 
evening light. And all this for a rate so reaeenabie “ ; 
one might go riding on almost forever. a 
Nor is the return trip over the hills from Adams 
Ashfield one whit behind its neighbor jn slttestivenen 
Rising quickly from the town, the road attains the summit 
of the mountain range at about two thousand feet den 
tion, dropping thence into Savoy Hollow, where tradition 
hath it that the men do nothing but pitch ‘quates’ (qyoits ‘ 
and sure enough, there they are, a picturesque group . 
the middle of the village street, so busy with their fevatie 
amusement that even the arrival of the stage can scareehs 
demand their attention. On winds the road, over many s 
hill-top, past many a pond, up into the village of Plainfield. 
perched with its meeting-house on the very top of a hill 
and thence downwards into the calm serenity of Ashfeld 
street. A long ride it is, to be sure, but one filled with 
pleasure at every turn. 


On in man) 


From Ashfield there are many courses open. The 
town itself is an excellent centre from which to make short 
trips; for near by may be found the home of Bryant ) 
Cummington and the birthplace of Mary Lyon in Buckland 
while the town itself preserves many evidences of the infy 
ences of Curtis and Lowell, who for so many years made 
this place their summer home. Its hills and open county 
afford the chance of many a ramble, with views extending 
over a wide prospect from Wachuset on the east throagh 
the north to the undulating line of the Hoosac summits on 
the west, with Greylock peeping over the distant ridge 

One may continue by post-route down the long and 
pleasant valley of the South River into charming Conway 
and placid Deerfield, where the railway lies lurking w 
hurry one back to the crowded city, a ride of some fiftees 
miles. Or turning northwards, another route finds its 
terminus at Shelburne Falls, whence the trip may be con 
tinued up into Coleraine, and by a short cross-country ride 
even into the Vermont system of routes. (r turning w 
the south, a few miles intersects a second route leading 
west through the valley of the Westfield and climbing the 
hills of Windsor into Berkshire. To the east, this route 
carries one through the pleasant valley of Swift River and 
over the deserted heights of Goshen, terminating at the 
little town of Williamsburg, to which point a spur of the 
valley railroads has dared to penetrate. 

From Williamsburg west still another two-lay route 
leads over the splendid hills of Chesterfield, looking down 
upon the very summits of the Holyoke Range, through the 
Worthingtons, over the wofully hilly roads of Pers, 
some quiet terminus almost in the suburbs of Pittsfield. 

This is the story, and a partial one, of buts single sec- 
tion of our state. East of the Connecticut lies a region 
somewhat less extensive and hardly less picturesque, 
through which a similar series of routes will show to yo 
at a very slight expense, the beauties of Leverett and 
Shutesbury, or of Pelham, Dana and ‘ ireenwich. Bote 
ing the state on the north and the south are similar ce 
tricts with scores of post-routes, whose every terminus 's 
region of quiet beauty like Warwick, Tryingham, Lee, of 
Blandford, names familiar to the artist, whose keen scent 
for the picturesque has led him out of the trodden paths 
of the multitude. sat 

There is one piece of advice which should go with ” 
suggestion of such a trip as this, and that is the practica: 
one that the necessary information about the time of the 
mail-stages cannot be secured outside of the post-office : 
Boston. The driver of one stage will be uncertain as : 
the time of departure of the other one from the yates 
lage, while the time-table of the neighboring tows F © t 
the day on which the stage runs, becomes # 4 distance 
not more than half a dozen miles an impenetrable mystery: 
But in Boston, the times of arrival and departure o 
known to the fraction of a minute. Another gene 
that about hotels. In the larger towns, such as As “ 
most excellent accommodations can be found # = 4 a 
hotel, while in the smaller places, like Chesterfell 
Middlefield, the entertainment afforded Dy the ss wally 
two farm-houses which accommodate ‘transients ** “ 
of excellent quality. Joun RitcHIe, 
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e question as to the command at Bunker 
h is really not to be decided, because 
‘1 really commanded—there was, fifty years ago, 
a soalousy between the Connecticut writers, 
, a Putnam recognized as the leader, and 
n, who were jealous of Prescott’s 
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' ¥ fore, curious to note the impression of Gov- 
i jg, were he | 


* eeumbull of Connecticut. He was the war governor 
i - state, from whom Putnam himself took his 

rrjotic state, n ‘ 
He is the true ‘ Brother Jonathan ’ of history. 


at that time, who commanded at Bunker 
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would say it was Trumbull. 

bull wrote a long and careful historical letter to 
van der Capellan in 1779, in answer to a request 
a vos be would send a full history of the conflict 
_ pe ‘ fis letter is printed in the Massachusetts 
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_ Collections, Vol. 6—the volume of 1799. In 

: 4 . eritten only four years after the battle, the 
: 68 + Connecti ut does not so much as allude to 
7 a s presence on the field. His account is long 
4 wcupy a page of the volume of Historical Col- 

When he comes to the retreat, he describes it 

, ? seral Howe being strongly reinforced, and finding 
. elves still abandoned to their fate, their ammunition 

; sted, their commanding officer, the brave general 


ve and near half their number killed or wounded, the 
« few fled and left the enemy masters of the 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 
BY DR. WINSLOW. 
by. 

Transportation Building abounds in many instructive 
ote ut the whole Fair abounds in the magic of trans- 
yetation. Nor does it require the carpet of Arabian 
Yihte and hundreds of leagues to produce this magic. 
\jown the Plaisance, for instance, as a biped you quietly 
/ ina moment step into Old Vienna, to have one of the 
ws relishing ‘visions that this apocalyptic city affords. 
‘wa from the Ferris Wheel, this urban antique seems as 
wit, yet realistic, as a Dutch picture with some dispro- 
wm in size of men, trees and houses. Within the 
wisure, your transportation becomes transformation, and 
we a new creature in a far-away place. 
ischoice Viennese bit, with an open space, perhaps 

size of Louisbourg Square, represents a street in 
henna, about 1740, with thirty-six houses, a Rathhaus 
own house ), thirty-four dwellings, and forty stores or 
The open-air restaurant seats 2400 people, and 

+ Mrause-like band executes felicitous music — an inspir- 
t spot for beer-drinking aud music-loving people with a 
But Old Vienna 
wot my point now—let us revert 2000 years. 
My own transportation and transformation occurred 
ul happened to note the posted words, ‘ Ancient 
wek Portraits—2000 Years Old,’ and entered a large 
rom lined with—what? The identical Greco-Eqyptian 
rauls discovered in the Fayam! This was better than 
addin’s lamp, and I rubbed my eyes in wonder, 


al Vienna before their very eyes. 


‘aces closely. Before me were most the entrancingly 


teresting objects in the entire World’s Fair—the ninety- | Scenes and descant on the methods, the technique, and 
® portraits of persons buried in the Fayam which the value of these art-revelations of that commingling 


ul beer 


“Maphaelite but pre-Christian itself! 
wiers 


Some of my 


LV 
0 she Y 


placed on the screen several of these portraits 


‘Ny more, the originals themselves. 


‘mediately | asked where Dr. Theodor Graf was, and | tive forces, the Museum of Fine Arts? 


‘ another minute ‘ 
‘nother minute he appeared; and before our mutually 
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“Mariah and Malachi. 

"Kant con oa *.: 

a ae Old Testament writing. 

Irhed some ¢ 
« ulated to my soul 

OM Youn Precious relics and proofs of man’s past?’ 
1 Vienna itse 

“ean opportunity in Americ 

“ances of portrait-; 


sowed to Hellas. 


of the : ° 
ve Tiber by far the stronger of the two. 
In the Greco-R 


a to see these renowned in 
ainting in the day when Egypt ha 


“e lace of the de 


l@atuece 
leatures in plastic 








mummy or coffin. A thin panel of wood, thus painted, 
placed over the face of the mummy with the outer wrap- 


bed my eye-glasses, and then studied twovor three of | expedients employed by the ancients, excepting fresco and 


a sent to Vienna for the museums, and which, of | Egpytian, Graecian and Roman age—much less to delin- 
se, represented portrait-painting of an age not merely | cate some of the master-pieces. The exhibition is the 


recall the delightful lecture by Miss Edwards on| With ‘art in his soul or perception in his eye’ should 
as the Birthplace af Greek Decorative Art, in| overlook Dr. Theodor Graf's once-seen-never-to-be-for- 


t those found by Mr. Petrie.* Here they were and Will not the Brimmers of Boston see to it that some of 


ing dialogue ended he showed me (taken from 
he original papyri containing the books of 
which are by far the oldest known 
; Tenderly I 
f the frail leaves, self-saying as I often have 
“Egypt, Egypt, will you ever cease 


if fades away before such a never-to-occur- 


and the Nile’s sweet waters found those | Teproduced in fac-simile. 


‘oman period a painting representing | ment for the publication in English of his narrative of his 
ceased, instead of the conventional | recent travels in Siam and Tonkin. 
form, was placed at the head of the | illustrated from photographs taken by himeelf. 





pings enclosing the portrait, gave the appearance of a liv- 
ing body encased except the face, which itself was more or 
less realistic according to the artist's skill. Imagine one 
of Van Dyke's or Allston’s panel-portraits thus utilized, 
and how vivid a mummy-case would become. The brilliant 
lettering and picturesque deities on the casket diminish in 
effect beside the human face divine that represents, even 
in paint, the soul which lives on forever—at least some- 
where. I fully appreciate the effect of such a painted 
face on the Egyptian’s nerve and heart as oft he repaired to 
the tomb of his ancestors to mourn, to commune, and to 
anticipate re-union. 


r 


To illustrate this portrait-placing, glance at ‘94° in the 
colonade of visages. If numbered among the dead, this 
bright young girl, so far as her portrait goes, is now num- 
bered among the living. For her face is now gazed at 
more than ever! The panel is fastened to the mummy by 
bands with over-lapping edges, and so artistically is the 
mummy wrapped round with bands that en masse the ap- 
pearance is that of an old Roman coffered ceiling. An 
egg-moulding decoration deftly separates the face from 
the upper portion of the mummy, and the upper from the 
lower part of the body. Amulets and doubtless articles of 
toilet are concealed upon the body or within the swathings. 
On one feminine mummy has been found a model in terra- 
cotta of the litter-chair which used to bear her living lady- 
ship about—quite unlike, en passant, these rolling chairs 
devised to make sight-seeing at the Fair easy to the fair. 

The nationality of these portrait faces is varied; some 
few are pronouncedly pure Egyptian, some Semitic, some 
Greek-like, and some of mixed type. As a rule, they 
appear to be those of high-class or wealthy people, al- 
though some of the portrait-work is crude and puerile or 
produced at little cost. The best work dates the oldest; 
and it is difficult to determine, in some cases at least, 
As Prof. 


Georg Ebers has shown, many of these pictures represent 


whether the period is Ptolemaic or Roman. 


a period when the Book of the Dead was atill believed 
in and the old Egyptian theology still a power to direct 
life here and supremely determine its future. I have not 
at hand The Hellenistic Portraits from the Fayfiim by 
Dr. Ebers (D. Appleton & Co.), but I advise all inter- 
ested in this subject to read his apt and critical conclu- 
sions. Even the opcra bouffe or ballet worshipper may 
preperly wonder at the apparently enormous eyes which 
greet him from the many pretty women faces on these 
boards; but he quickly catches the why and wherefore, 
inasmuch as the kohl-pot (such as may be seen in the 
Boston Fine Arts Museum) was for thousands of years 
the sine qua non of the toilet in the dressing-room, even 
if nearly matched in significance by the puff and powder- 
box for the Back Bay ‘buds’ when faded and jaded. It 
is from that kohl-pot that the eyelids and eye-brows 
received so dark a fringe as to magnify those lustrous, 
sometimes appealing eyes, that the panel artists have re- 
produced for us to see and write about now. Dr. Virchow 
reminds us how “such painting enhanced the almond- 
shaped form of the eyes far beyond the natural appear- 
ance”; and, with an eye to the stage, he intimates “how 
very much the general expression of the face is changed 
thereby, may be best seen in living women.” 
It is said that this collection teaches us all the technical 


size-color painting. No space have I left to go behind the 


unique glory of the Columbian Exposition: no visitor 


gotten exhibition of portraits twenty centuries old.* 


these faces adorn that crown-jewel of our urban educa- 
Ww. C. W. 


August 14, 1893. 





Mr. Leslie Stephen, who married Thackeray’s daugh- 
ter, presented to Harvard College in May, 1892, the origi- 
nal manuscript of the novelist’s Roundabout Papers. Mr. 
Russell Sullivan has made a careful study of this manu. 
script, comparing it with the published works of Thacke- 
»| ray, and has written for the September Scribner an inter- 
esting article, which reveals the delightful personality of 
_| Thackeray as shown by the changes and omissions he made 
1 | in revising his work. One of his characteristic sketches is 


Prince Henry d’Orléans has completed his arrange- 


The book will be 





. 
See Pharaohs, Fe 





Amelj ? 
Melia B. Edwards ), published by Harper, 


llahs and Explorers (Lectures by Miss 


a | lesa that the splendid collection is being placed in a 


AUGUST. 


The bees grow drowsy in their hum o’er freighted flowers, 


honey laden ; 


In hammock, shaded from the sun, sways to and fro the 


dreaming maiden ; 


The skies are blue and earth is green, and in the sunlight 


and the shade 
rhe joyousness of life is seen, the poetry of life portrayed : 


And now and then a flash of gold, or gleam of red or sober 


brown, 


And from the branches overhead stray bursts of song come 


floating down ; 


Stray gleams of flowers among the grass, and murmurs of 


a distant stream — 


And so the days of August pass, and we are well content 


to dream. 
FRANK H. Sweet. 
Peacedale, R. I., August, 1893. 


WASHINGTON’S WORK IN OPENING 
THE WEST. 
LECTURE BY EDWIN D. MEAD AT THE OLD soUTH, 
AUGUST 9, 1893, 
Il. 
Like many a speculator since, Washington found his 
property in Western lands “ more pregnant” — these are 
his own words — “of perplexities than profit.” In 1787 
the lands were still unsold, as we learn from references in 
his letters to the Countess of Huntingdon, who wrote him 
from England for assistance in her great scheme for mis 
sionary work among the Indians beyond the Ohio. They 
were unsold indeed at the time of his death, as we learn 
from the schedule attached to his will; those of you who 
have not done it should read Washington's will, more es- 
pecially for the sake of something else of which I shall 
speak. 
At the time of the outbreak of the Revolution probably 
no other man in America controlled so much land in the 
West as George Washington. To the period just preced- 
ing the Revolution, however, belongs the history of what 
is known as Walpole’s Grant, a great London scheme for 
settling the lands on the Ohio, in which Benjamin Frank. 
lin was interested, and which drew out a pamphlet from 
Franklin, then in London, which is worth your reading, as 
is also Franklin’s Information to Those Who Would 
Remove to America, published in London just as_ the 
Revolution closed. The outbreak of the Revolution left 
Washington little time to think of Western lands. He 
did think much, however, as the war went on of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. Many a time in those dark years he 
resolved that, if worse came to worst, he would withdraw 
his little army into those fastnesses with which his youthful 
experiences had made him so familiar, and where, main- 
taining a guerrilla warfare, he believed that he should be 
impregnable to the assaults of all the British regulars that 
King George was likely. to send to America. When there 
were rumors, at the darkest period of the war, that the 
Emperor of Rnssia had formed an alliance with England 
and that Russian troops were to be furnished for the 
American war, “If this be true, and we are driven from 
the Atlantic border, what is to be done?” was anxiously 
inquired of Washington by one. “We will retire to the 
Valley of the Ohio,” Washington answered, “and there be 
free.” 
The moment that the war was over — even before the 
terms of peace with England had been definitely arranged— 
his mind turned again to the West, Ile knew now, as he 
had known when, years before the Revolution, he had 
written of channels for “ the trade of a rising Empire,” 
that the great question for America was the opening of 
the Great West and the binding of East and West together ; 
and he knew that it was a far greater question now than 
then. He left his camp at Newburg-on-the-Hudson and 
made, on horseback, an exploring expedition of three 
weeks through the State of New York. He pro. 
ceeded up the Mohawk to Fort Schuyler, surveyed the 
water communication with Ontario, and then traversed 
the country to the eastern branch of the Susquehana. 
“ Prompted by these actual observations ” he wrote to the 
Marquis of Chastelleux, “ I could not help taking a more 
contemplative and extensive view of the vast inland navi- 
gation of these United States, and could not but be struck 
with the immense diffusion and importance of it, and with 
the goodness of that Providence which has dealt his favors 
to us with so profuse a hand. Would to God we may have 
wisdom enough to improve them. I shall not rest contented 
until I have explored the Western country, and traversed 
those lines, or a great part of them, which have given 
bounds to a new Empire.” 

“ The honor, power and true interests of this country,” 
he wrote to Lafayette at this time, impatient with the 
petty jealousies of the states, “must be measured on a 
continental scale.”’ 

Is not that a stirring picture—that picture of George 





| fitter setting —probably the Anthropological Building.—w. C-w. 


Washington, unable in his great prophetic impatience to 
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rest in the inactive camp even for the sure news of peace, 
riding through the forests toward Ontario and Erie, his 
heart expanding with thoughts of the boundless West 
beyond and of the great new American Empire that should 
stretch across the continent? _ Never does Washington 
seem more truly the Father of his Country. Never does 
the great ‘ First in war’ stand so close to the great ‘ First 
in peace.’ 

Much more important in its practical results than the 
ride up the Mohawk was the ride a year later up the Poto- 
mac and over the Alleghanies, with which begins a new 
chapter, and one of the most significant chapters, in the 
history of Washington’s relations to the Great West. 
Washington arrived at Mount Vernon, after resigning his 
commission, the day before Christmas, 1783. “I hope to 
spend the remainder of my days,” he wrote, “ in cultivating 
the affections of good men, and in the practice of the 
domestic virtues.” But it was as impossible for a man like 
Washington, with a head full of great thoughts and of 
dreams that covered a continent, to settle down to the 
simple live of a Virginia farmer, content with theorizing 
about cows and cabbages and with practising the domestic 
virtues, as it was for Napoleon to be content on Elba, or 
would be for Gladstone to find scope enough at Hawar- 
den. Before the end of the next March we find him writ- 
ing to Jefferson, full of zeal on the subject of internal im- 
provements, and especially on the project, concerning 
which Jefferson himself had written, of opening some easy 
communication between the waters of the Potomac and 
the Ohio. 
tant letter, of his efforts more than ten years before, 
before he was called to the command of the army, for the 
extension of the navigation of the Potomac and the James; 
and he says: “TI am not so disinterested in this matter as 
you are; but I am made very happy to find that a man of 
discernment and liberality, who has no particular interest 
in the plan, thinks as I do, who have lands in that country, 
the value of which would be enhanced by the adoption of 
such a measure.” 


He reminds Jefferson, in this long and impor- 


In September he mounted his horse for another tour 
to the West. from home more than a 
month, travelling nearly 700 miles, through a country 
where the Indians were still dangerous, through the coun- 
try known to him so well in his youthful days, the days of 
Fort Necessity and Fort Duquesne. What thoughts must 
his have been during that journey, as he rode on through 
the forest paths by the rivers, the autumn leaves rustling 
about him, red and golden in late autumn sun; or, as at 
night he lay down to sleep by his bright camp fire in the 
woods, under the silent stars which, looking down on him, 
also looked down on the Atlantic and the Pacific and the 
Mississippi! He thought of that morning, so far back, 
when they buried Braddock in the woods and he read the 
prayers above the grave; he thought of how the news 
from Quebec came to Mount Vernon and how he, happy 
there with his fair bride, mourned for the gallant Wolfe; 
he thought, perhaps, of Patrick Henry's great speech in 
the House of Burgesses in 1765; he thought of 1775—of 
how John Adams moved in Congress that George Wash- 
ington be made commander of the army, and of how he 
drew his sword under the great elm at Cambridge; he 
thought of Dorchester Heights, of that midnight retreat 
from Long Island, of Trenton, of Valley Forge, of York- 
town; he thought of Green and Wayne, perhaps of Con- 
way and Charles Lee and those who had conspired to 
make his darkest days more dark, of Arnold and André, of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau, of Rufus Putnam and Samuel 
Parsons and Arthur St. Clair; he thought ot his home by 
the Potomac ; he thought of the thirteen disordered states 
waiting to become a Nation; he thought of the Great 
West, waiting to be born. And then his thoughts melted 
into dreams—and the eye of God alone watched the great 
captain, as in the solemn forest he slept the sleep of peace. 


He was absent 


There still exirts a map of the country between the 
Potomac and the Ohio waters, as sketched by Washingtou 
himself while on this expedition in 1784; and his journal 
minutely records his conversations with every intelligent 
person whom he met respecting the facilities for internal 
navigation afforded by the rivers. The routes to the Ohio 
which Washington, from his own observations and the 
reports of the men whom he employed, selected at that 
time as the best routes are to-day substantially the lines of 
the great railroads from Washington and Baltimore to 
Pittsburg, Parkersburg, and Wheeling. 


Immediately upon his return from this _ expedition 
Washington wrote a letter to Benjamin Harrison, the 
Governor of Virginia, upon the whole question of communi- 
cation between the East and the West, which was one of 
the most remarkable letters which he ever wrote, and 
which proves him the most far-sighted and sagacious man 
in America at that time so far as concerns the opening of 
the Great West. This letter, dated Mount Vernon, Oct. 
10, 1784, is a long letter, although “long as this letter is,” 
says Washington at the end, “I intended to have written a 





fuller and more digested one upon this important subject” ; 
but it is not so long but that Americans ought to read it. 

This Benjamin Harrison to whom Washington addressed 
this important letter, this Benjamin Harrison, Governor of 
Virginia in 1784, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, was the father of William Henry Harrison, 
whom Washington in 1791 sent to the Indian wars beyond 
the Ohio, and who became the Secretary of General St. 
Clair, the first Governor of the Northwest Territory, then 
himself the first Governor of the Territory of Indiana, 
which included the present States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, and by and by the hero of Tip- 
pecanoe and President of the United States—father, I say, 
of William Henry Harrison and great-grandfather of that 
other Benjaminin Harrison, better known to some of us. 

To Benjamin Harrison, Governor of Virginia in 1784, 
Washington writes: “I shall take the liberty, my dear sir, 
to suggest a matter which would (if I am not too short- 
sighted a politician) mark your Administration as an 
important era in the annals of this country if it should be 
recommended by you and adopted by the Assembly.” 
That matter, of course, was the opening up of a route to 
the West by way of the Potomac. Taking Detroit as the 
probable centre of trade for the Northwest, Washington 
shows that the Potomac connection is nearer tide-water 
than the St. Lawrence by 168 miles, nearer than the Hud- 
son at Albany by 176 miles. Pennsylvania already had in 
contemplation a communication with Pittsburg by way of 
the Susquehanna and canals. That New York also would 
join in “ smoothing the roads and paving the ways for the 
trade of that Western World, as soon as the British garri- 
sons, at present insurmountable obstacles, were removed, 
no person,” wrote Washington, “ who knows the temper, 
genius, and policy of these people as I do can harbor the 
smallest doubt.” “Let Virginia,” Washington urged, 
rising above the unfortunate jealousy lest one part of the 
State should obtain an advantage over the other parts, as 
if the benefits of the traders were not diffusive and benefi- 
cial to all, “let Virginia now be prompt to open the Poto- 
man route. It only wants a beginning,” he said. “The 
Western inhabitants would do their part towards its execu- 
tion. Weak as they are, they would meet us half way, 
rather than be driven into the arms of foreigners, or be 
made dependent upon them.” He reminds Harrison how 
“the flanks and rear of the United States are possessed by 
other powers, and formidable ones,” England and Spain. 
For Spain then held New Orleans and the Mississippi. 
“The Western States,” Washington said, “stand as it 
were upon a pivot; the touch of a feather would turn 
them either way.” There was danger that the Western 
trade would glide gently down the Mississippi, because the 
way to the Atlantic coast was hard. “ But smooth the 
road,” said Washington, “ and make easy the way for them, 
and then see what an influx of articles will be poured upon 
us,how amazingly our exports will be increased by them,and 
how amply we shall be compensated for any trouble and 
expense we may encounter to effect it.” Washington 
urges that Commissioners be appointed to survey the Poto- 
mac and James Rivers to their sources, and that a complete 
map of the whole country between the seaboard, the Ohio 
waters, and the Great Lakes be presented to the public. 
The public, he believed, needed only adequate information 
to be moved to energetic action. 

Washington’s interest in the Potomac scheme did not 
interfere with his patriotic interest in 


every similar 
scheme. 


“The more communications we open to the 
Western country,” he said to a citizen of Maryland, “the 
closer we bind that rising world (for indeed it may be so 
called ) to our interests, the greater strength we shall 
acquire by it.” And to a member of Congress he said: 
“I wish sincerely every door of that country may be set 
wide open and the commercial intercourse with it ren- 
dered as free and easy as possible. This, in my opinion, 
is the bestif not the only cement that can bind these people 
to us forany length of time; and we shall be deficient in 
foresight and wisdom if we neglect the means of effecting 
it.” To another member of Congress he writes, “ Extend 
the navigation of the eastern waters: communicate them 
as near as possible with those that run westward; open 
to the Ohio, open also such as extend from the Ohio 
towards Lake Erie, and we shall not only draw the pro- 
duce of the Western settlers, but the peltry and fur trade 
of the lakes to our ports, thus adding an immense increase 
to our exports and binding these people to us by a chain 
which can never be broken.” This was the first sugges- 
tion to Congress of that policy of internal improvements 
which was followed up for twenty years and more, from 
the beginning of the National Road in 1806. And Pro- 
fessor Adams calls attention to the passage in a letter to 
Richard Henry Lee, then President of Congress, relating 
to the Potomac scheme, in which the policy of Exploration 
and National Surveys, which our Government still adheres 
to, was likewise suggested by Washington. 

Washington’s suggestions to Governor Harrison were 
adopted. Washington himself was appointed one of the 





three Commissioners sent by the Virginie ta. 
Annapolis to secure the cosperation of if 1a Leg; 

the Maryland Commissioners was Char aryland. 
roliton, who, outliving all the other gj a &rroll of 
ration of Independence, was deulinig es of the Dy 
first foundation of the Baltimore & Ol tae to lay 
result of this conference the Potomae Prthcestece | 
chartered by the concurrent acts of aaa 
ginia to open a route for commerce to the Gas . 

ing the navigation of the Potomae and 10 Dy imy 
necessary canals and roads. ()f this pe const 

ton was elected President. The egiaal Washi 
company was viewed as a matter of dads a} 
concern that on the day when it occurred, at yo 
people came thither from all] parts of Virgins ani 
land, and it was a great fate day. | Spoke at some <7 
of that old Ohio Company of which, in 1749, Le ’ 
Washington became the manager. | shal] hot dw " 
the history of the Potomac Company, of which Gat 
Washington now became the President, because vonat 
book has been written upon this chapter in itt, 
Washington by Mr. Pickell. Aj] that it is oe 
me to say here is that Washingt 
important enterprise, an enterprise whose benefits a 
wrote to Jefferson just before his inauguration. wre! 
“ not be confined to narrower limits than the whole We 
ern territory of the United States,” was his most anal 
ing interest during the whole period between the Reval 
tion and the constitutional convention. Indeed it wed 
a little meeting of the Virginia and Maryland Commission. 
ers at Mount Vernon, to concert commercial regulations 
for those two states, that the suggestion was first made 
probably by Washington himself, of a national Coanaal 
tion to concert uniform commercial regulations for the 
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whole country; which convention, meeting at Annapol 


in 1786, gave birth to the great convention at Philadelphia 
the next year, which gave us our present Constitution. 

Of that constitutional convention Washington was the 
President. While it was in at Philadelphia 
Congress, under the presidency of (General Arhe & 
Clair, was sitting in New York; and there the ih¢ 
July, 1787, it passed an ordinance, of which Danid Wa 
ster said, in his great reply to Hayne,“ doubt whthe 
one single law of any law-giver, ancient or modern, has 
produced effects of more distinct, marked and lasting 
character.” It forever dedicated the Great Northwest » 
freedom. Ido not need to tell the story of the Ordinance 
of 1787. As a Massachusetts man | am proud of the 
part taken by Massachusetts men in that great Ordinae 
of 1787 and in the founding of Marietta, which followed. 
I am proud of Manasseh Cutler and Nathan Dane wi 
Rufus King and General Rufus Putnam. | confes ws 
little pleasure in Arthur St. Clair’s Boston wife; se 
came, I believe, from one of the ‘first families.’ | 
prouder still, as an American, of Thomas Jefferson, whe, 
let it never be forgotten, was the original author of te 
clause prohibiting slavery in the Northwest. 

Of all these men Washington was the friend. With 
all of them he was in close communication upon the > 
ject of opening the West. To Washington's influence 
with the Virginia delegation Manasseh Cutler, in bit 
efforts to secure the passage of the (Ordinance, oved 
much. General Rufus Putnam, the leader of the Obie 
Company, which went out from Massachusetts found 
Marietta; General Samuel Parsons, his chief associat: 
General St. Clair, the first Governor of the Northwest ; 
and many others prominent in the new Western ester 
prises had been officers in the army, his old companies 
at-arms. The first thought of a new state west of the 
Ohio had been formed by the officers of the army before 
the camp broke up at Newburg. Washington ¥* v7 
mediator between these men and Congress. It wa'™ 
who wrote so earnestly in their behalf, showing the per 
erty and hardships to which they were reduced. by ad 
he who forwarded to Congress the petition of Putnam 
and nearly 300 of his fellow-officers praying for bounty 
lands on the Ohio. It was his influence with a 
and with the country which was their greatest help “ 
their greatest encouragement. It was he who first 8 “ 
out the Ohio Valley to the pioneers 45 4 — . 
tion. “Washington,” as says the biographer be 
Cutler, “was the first to propose a colonization seta 
the Ohio Valley.” In his farewell address to the army” 
pointed the soldiers seeking for personal independet a 
some new life to “the extensive and fertile region® 

est.” 

im He was interested in the success of General ine 
and those who followed him to Marietta, prac 
were men of character and their settlement pe? he 
sort he wished to see in the West. He did not pole 
said, to see the Great West overrun with onl 8 q 
speculators, and monopolizers, or eve? mer bid 
— “a parcel of banditti,’’ he called them, ¥ ed dP 
defiance to all authority while they are skimming ot 
posing of the cream of the country * the expenrt 
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officers and soldiers who have fought and 
i.” “Compact and progressive settling,” 
en gould give strength to the Union and 
(ols ment. “No colony in America,” he 
ee ae to inquiries from Scotland, “was ever 
g yah favorable auspices as that which has 
alt at the Muskingum. Information, prop- 
» will be its characteristics. I know 

we! get personally, and there never were 
é ia) to promote the welfare of sucha 
wl If I were a young man, just preparing to 
or if advanced in life and had a family 
rovision for, | know of no country where I 
aa fix my habitation than in some part of that 
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of the first things which the Governor of the 
* tory did was toorganize a county, 
dis frst county, which embraced almost half of the 
» State of Ohio, was called Washington County, 
= the river St. Clair changed the name of acer 

which was whimsically called Losantiville, to 
am in honor of the new Society of the Cincinnati, 
ras Washington was the head. The fort at Cincinnati 
ready called Fort Washington, and at Fort Washing- 
. 1800, this first Governor of the Northwest took part 
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ie sad ceremonies following Washington’s death. | 


ow pot how many towns and counties of Washington 
ad ae . 

























ere were in the Northwest when the first Governor died. 
Mpday the Washingtons in the gazetteer fill pages—there 
ome than a hundred, I think, in those five states 

In the centennial year 1789 a new state of 
whingion was born on the Pacific, and thousands 
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yoed in the centennial tributes to the great Virginian on 
fe sores of Captain Smith's South Sea. 

Nothing lay so close to Washington’s heart as the 
and firm maintenance of the Union; nothing was 
pisieful to him as the jealousies of states and sections. 
Suhing contributed so much to put an end to the jeal- 
wie of the old Atlantic States and to make us a nation 
» the problems imposed and the prospects opened by this 
great Northwest. I have said that the old charters covered 
bun ea to sea. After Quebec, the Mississippi became 
fe vestern boundary, for all beyond was given to Spain. 
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Whea the Revolution ended Virginia claimed to reach the 
Visissippi; other states claimed the same. Massachu- 
es caimed it. The claim of Massachusetts thus covered 
fathern Michigan and Wisconsin, and had she stuck to it 
hen might presently be annexing Detroit and Milwaukee 
wilisdison. But all the states, obedient to Washington 
wide wiser men, at last yielded their claims, and the 
te Northwest passed from the states to the nation. 
The ales of the public lands went far to pay the debt in- 
| mrad by the war, and the dealing with the West as 
? utional domain went far to overcome the dangerous doc. 
ta of state sovereignty. Whatever the old thirteen 
mghi say about state sovereignty, the new States could say 
mhing, for they were the nation’s property before they 
vere their own. 


Ceo 


We see all this clearly. The civil war has taught us 
wen and lasting lessons about state rights and national 
wrereignty. One hundred years ago no man saw all this 
nore clearly than George Washington. No man spoke so 
wea or so earnestly of the importance of the National 
(ne. “Accustom yourselves to think and speak of the 
“tion,” he said in his farewell address, “as of the palla- 
Sam of your political safety and prosperity. . . . In- 
dguantly frown upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
Wenale any portion of our country from‘the rest.” “It is 
mater of serious concern,” he said, “that any ground 
ould have been furnished for characterizing parties by 
fographical discriminations, Northern and Southern, 
Auantic and Western.” He urged the citizens of the com- 
m0 country to know no name but “the name of Ameri- 
"The danger of conflict between North and South 
as not then, in spite of slavery, a cloud as big as a man’s 
‘and. Washington's anxiety, you will find, if you read 
eg address, was much more concerning East and 

® was thankful that the inhabitants of the West- 

a Country had lately had a useful lesson and a decisive 
oe in the ratification of the treaty with Spain, “how 
wr were the suspicions propagated among them of 
policy in the General Government and in the Atlantic 
waves unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Missis- 
“all Sen they not, henceforth,” he asked, “be deaf 
ben a eo if such there are, who would sever them 
senaaa y ‘ and connect them with aliens?” The 
audi wo. of that policy of free communica- 
=e ee ashington was the first great promoter has 

m Hated all the danger of a hundred years ago. 
mate ear Company was painfully pushing 
cky Seen” ~— a dozen railroads now pierce the 
tthe South See i ¢ now speed from the Chesapeake 
Sells teen €ss time than it took Captain John 

_ ascend the Chickahominy, and the lightning has 





wheel has once revolved. America to-day is not so large 

as Ohio then. The thought of an independent nation 
between the West and the Atlantic ports is now an absurd 

and impossible thought. There is no longer any West; 
there is no East; there is only America. 

No, there are sectional dangers here no longer. But 
there are social dangers, moral dangers, always; and it is 
as necessary to-day as when Washington wrote his first in 

augural and when he wrote his farewell address to plead 
for religion and morality. “The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man,” he said in the latter, “ ought to re- 
spect and cherish them.” He pleaded, too, for knowledge. 
“ Promote as an object of primary importance institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
That great ordinance by which the Northwest Territory 
was constituted declared the same: “ Religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” How nobly those five 
states have obeyed that noble behest, from the day when 
Manasseh Cutler came to Marietta and the day when the 
college was planted in the Western Reserve, history will 
celebrate. And history will celebrate, and let us remember 
to-day, the services for the cause of education rendered by 
Washington in direct connection with his interest in the 
Great West and as a direct result of his efforts to unite 
the West with the East. His efforts and his interest in 
behalf of the Potomac scheme and of the James River 
scheme were felt to be so influential and of so great ad- 
vantage to Virginia that the Virginia Assembly, by a 
unanimous vote, complimented him with fifty shares in the 
Potomac Company and one hundred sharcs in the Jame® 
River Company, subscribed for from the public funds. 
Washington's letter to Governor Harrison declining these 
shares is one of the most characteristic and noble letters 
ever written. I wish that all of our politicians to-~lay 
might learn it by heart. He was deeply sensible of the 
honor intended, and nothing was more unpleasant to him, 
he said, than “ an ostentatious display of disinterestedness.” 
But he always wished to be “as free and independent as 
the air,” and never give excusefor any suspicion of “ sinister 
motives.” He had had no other motive in this enterprise 
than the advantage to the Union “ by cementing the Eastern 
and Western territory together.” But “how would this 
matter be viewed,” he asked, “by the eye of the world, 
and what would be the opinion of it when it comes to be 
related that George Washington has received $20,000 and 
£5,000 sterling of the public money as an interest therein?” 
This feeling of being in any respect a pensioner he could 
not endure; and therefore, with every expression of ap- 
preciation, he declined the honor. I think that the page 
filled by that letter is one of the noblest pages in American 
history. 

Washington did finally consent to receive these funds, 
with the understanding that they should be applied to such 
public interests as he might direct; and he devoted all to 
the cause of the higher education. The James River stock 
he donated to Liberty Hall Academy, at Lexington, Va., 
which then became Washington College, and which we 
know, since Robert E. Lee after the Civil War became its 
President and died there, as Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 

The Potomac stock he left in his will to go toward the 
endowment of a national university at Washington. It 
was a source of regret to him, he said, to see the youth of 
the United States sent to foreign countries to be educated, 
and frequently contracting principles unfriendly to repub- 
lican government and to the true liberties of mankind. It 
was his “ardent wish to see a plan devised on a liberal 
scale which would have a tendency to spread systematic 
ideas through all parts of this rising empire, thereby to do 
away with local attachments and State prejudices “; and 
nothing seemed to him more likely to effect this than a 
National university at the National Capital, where educa- 
tion should be given in all branches of knowledge, includ- 
ing “knowledge in the principles of politics and good 
government.” 

This project of a national university was a favorite pro- 
ject with Washington during all his later years. He writes 
of it to John Adams, to Edmund Randolph, to Thomas 
Jefferson, to Governor Brooke of Virginia. “The time is 
come,” he said to the latter, “when a plan of universal 
education ought to be adopted in the United States. Not 
only do the exigencies of public and private life demand it, 
but if it should ever be apprehended that prejudice would 
be entertained in one part of the Union against another, 
an efficacious remedy will be to assemble the youth of every 
part under such circumstances as will, by the freedom of 
intercourse and collision of sentiment, give to their minds 
the direction of truth, philanthropy and mutual conciliation.” 
To Jefferson he spoke of the special advantages to students 
of politics which the location of the university at Washing- 





carried thr 
gh the news of our start before our driving- 








ton would give. Washington was to be “the permanent 
t=] 


at 
seat of the Government of this Union, where the is. * 
policy of it must be better understood than in any loca. 
partthereof.” It would “afford the students an opporta- 
nity of attending the debates in Congress, and thereby 
becoming more liberally and better acquainted with the 
principles of law and government.” He desired to intro- 
duce a section recommending this national university into 
his farewell address; but Hamilton persuaded him to 
put this instead into his last speech to Congress, incorporat- 
ing only ageneral paragraph upon education in the address. 
In the last speech to Congress, in which he also urges the 
institution of a military academy, he urges in the strongest 
terms the establishment of the national university. “A 
primary object of such a national institution,” he said, 
“should be the education of our youth in the science of 
government. In a Republic what species of knowledge 
can be equally important, and what duty more pressing on 
its Legislature, than to patronize a plan for communicat- 
ing it to those who are to be the future guardians of the 
liberties of the country ?” 

“It would seem,” says Professor Adams, whom I have 
already quoted, “as though, in one way or another, all 
lines of our public policy lead back to Washington, as all 
roads led to Rome.” The more we study Washington's 

relations to the Great West, the extent of his services in 

opening it up, his anxious interest to bind it closely to the 

East, his endeavors to have it settled and controlled by 

men of character, his perception of the commanding place 

it was soon to hold in the country, his prophetic words, 

more than realized to-day, concerning its great future, the 

more deeply we feel that of all the far-seeing men of that 

critical and heroic period he was the most far-seeing, the 

man of most sagacity and shrewdness, the most practical 
man, the man of most vision, the man of most constructive 
power. Nowhere is Washington’s intellectual greatness 
more impressive than in his activities concerning the West 
and in his general activities in those six years between the 
Revolution and his inauguration. The Civil War taught 

us his wisdom, while wars remain a necessary evil, in pro- 
moting the establishment of the Military Academy at West 
Point, taught us that war itself is a science and an art, 
taught us how costly are the blunders of the untrained 
captain, and that the men who win great victories are 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan and Thomas. The 
battles of the future shall be less and less battles of bullets, 
more and more battles of ballots and ideas; but, of whatever 
sort, battles many and great and fierce there will be, and 
we still need to heed Washington’s behest, and “in time of 
peace prepare for war.” 

We need to learn of George Washington that politics, 
too, is a science, that it becomes more and more every day 
a science, and that every day the bungler, the layman, the 
upstart, and the fool in politics become more dangerous. 
We may learn of George Washington the imperative 
importance in the Republic of education. Washington's 
Potomac stock proved unproductive. There is no National 
University at Washington. But every university in the 
land should make it one of its primary objects to train its 
students ‘in the science of government.’ Every one of us 
may do something in his own place to promote a better 
‘knowledge of the principles of polities.’ Every one of us 
born into this great nation, in its full glory, may devote 
our lives and our gains—and this is the duty of all—as 
Washington devoted those old shares that came to him for 
interest and services in opening the West—to the cause of 
knowledge, to the cause of good citizenship, to the cause of 
a stronger and better national life. 





The triennial reunion of the Poor-Poore Family will 
be held in Lawrence, Mass., the sixth of the coming 
September. Owing to peculiar circumstances the com- 
mittee of arrangements have been led to have the meeting 
this year (1893) on the first Wednesday of the month, 
instead of a week later as usual. All by this surname and 
those of other names who are descendants of the Poor 
daughters are most cordially invited to meet their kindred 
without further notice. 





People entertaining at their country homes will weleome 
with delight the full and accurate description of the re- 
ceiving and entertaining of a houseful of guests which 
Mrs. Burton Kingsland gives in a practical article on Enter- 
taining in the Country, in the August Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The magazine is made still further interesting because of 
the publication of the music and words of the beautiful 
song, My Star, by Kate Llewellyn Fitch—ore of the famous 
Journal prize compositions for the encouragement of 
American musical composition. A full-page poem by 
Madeline S. Bridges, illustrated by Frank O. Small,is entitled 
The Docks at Night. 





The Scribners will soon publish Pasquier’s A History 
of My Time (a memoir of Napoleon ) and R. L. Steven- 
son’s Adventures of David Balfour. 
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2 ~ COOL GRAY JUG. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 
© cool gray jug that touched the lips 
In kiss that softly closed and clung ! 
o Spanish wine the tippler sips, 
Or port the poet’s praise has sung, 
Such pure untainted sweetness yields 
As cool gray jug in harvest fields. 


I see it now! a clover leaf 
Outspread upon its sweating side. 
As from the standing sheaf 
I pluck and swing it high, the wide 
Field glows with noonday heat ; 
The winds are tangled in the wheat ; 


The myriad crickets blithely cheep ; 
Across the swash of ripened grain 
I see the burnished reaper creep ; 
The lunch-boy comes, and once again 
The jug its crystal coolness yields — 
O cool gray jug in harvest fields ! 
Harper's Weekly. 





LITERATURE. 


A BATCH OF SUMMER BOOKS. 





A Borper Leanper. By Howard Seely. New York: D. Apple 
ton and Company, 


Arcute or ATHABASCA, By J. Macdonald Oxley. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. 


ALL ALONG THE River. By M.E. Braddon. New York: Cas 
sell Publishing Company. 


PARSON Jones. By Florence Marryat. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Company. 


PAULA Ferris. By Mary Farley Sanborn. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 


Mr. Seely’s A Border Leander adds another story to 
his tales of Western life. ‘The plot itself is old enough— 
most love-stories are practically the same—yet there is a 
constant freshness of interest in a love-story ; an enduring 
youth that suggests that the Fountain of Youth must be 
guarded by Cupid. A part of the plot may be guessed 
from the title ; for the rest, it may be enough to say that a 
Western vendetta, a newspaper reporter in the guise—or 
disguise—of a clergyman, two lovers of opposite factions 
(asin the days of Romeo and Juliet, and who knows how 
much earlier!) and the usual assortment of pursuing rela- 
tives, armed in this case with shot-guns, play their parts in 
the narrative. The fusillade that the lovers and the atten- 
dant ‘ clergyman’ undergo makes a quite a thrilling passage ; 
but neither lover is wounded, and the reporter gets a shot 
in his left arm; which was surely getting off cheaply. The 
interview between bridegroom and ‘clergyman’ is slightly 
suggestive of Mark ‘Twain's famous passage between 
‘Scotty’ and “ the duck that runs the gospel-mill next door.” 
“Ef you'll drop that furren language, stranger, and git 
down to plain bizness,” remarks the expectant lover, 
“p'raps you and me might make a deal, after all !"—and 
on being assured that he is ‘heeled’, advises him: “I 
reckon I wouldn’t drink none betwixt now and to-night.” 
The story is told with great animation; there is not a 
single heavy page. 

Archie of Athabasca is a capital story of boy-life in the 
Northwest—the Canadian Northwest at that. Archie’s 
training has in it all the requisites for the development of 
a manly character, and his bravery, pluck and endurance 
must make him a favorite with every reader. A factor’s 
life in a fur company that is a rival of the Hudson's Bay 
offers much of stirring adventure, and such a factor is happy 
in having a son of Archie’s mould. Winter and summer 
life at Fort Chipewyan, the post of the Northwest Fur 
Company, are both excellently described, while adventures 
with Indians, bison and moose hunts and troubles resulting 
from the rivalries of the two companies make the story an 
animated one. ©The illustrations are better in conception 
than in execution. 

Miss Braddon’s All Along the River adds another vol- 
ume to the long list of books from her pen. The plot is 
what might naturally be expected—a variation on the fa- 
miliar theme, “ When lovely woman stoops to folly,” ete., 
and the moral, as one reader suggests, seems to be either 
that an old man should not marry a young girl or that he 
should stay at home aud look after her, once married. 
The author fulfils the English code of literary morality by 


representing sin as sinful; but the implication that a girl| by circumstances into various uncongenial surroundings, 


of naturally good instincts is powerless against the seduc- 


tions of a lover (and married, as she is, at that!) is| lessons by the aid of wealth that when her own mistress 
dangerous doctrine, even though Miss Braddon have George | she uses to the purpose. 
Eliot to keep her company in preaching those fatalistic | spirited aunt that gave the name to Bethia, spoiled what 
tenets. It is this implication that makes such a novel harm- | there was of euphony by her careless country pronouncia- 
ful for misses in their teens, though it may preach repent-| tion that added a final ‘r.’ 
ance and amendment; and while such writing cannot be | the embodiment of her task-ridden, almost joyless life, in 
condemned as morally bad, it must be felt to be somewhat | which but for one harmonious and cultivated family of 


morbid and unhealthful. 


There are some pleasant glimpses of Italian scenes; | the bright nature warped, even killed. 
more or less reflections regarding Shelley and a hint of a 


of the sort to provoke ‘a good cry’—and to those senti- 
mental people who enjoy ‘a good cry,’ the book will doubt- 
less prove acceptable. 


tive girl of his mother’s choosing, discovers by the teaching | i 
of his ‘ Literalist ’ friend—who seems, on the whole, to be |] 
akin to a Primitive Christian—that the Established Church 
does not in all points follow the simplicity of the Gospel 
teachings; while at the same time, to add horror to his 


and commonsense overboard at the dictates of passion, but 


‘ 


perplexity, he finds himself in love with a young and 


attractive girl who has made him her spiritual adviser. It | goodness on wrong side out, when the 


is pleasant to record that the Parson does not throw honor 


fights manfully against his temptation, restores the young 
lady to her estranged father and long-lost lover, and finally 
leaves the country with his family for missionary work in 
New Zealand. 

High Church people will scarcely enjoy the book— 


tions of this sort. 


as much interest as does the love-story. 
John Ward, Preacher, and other less notable books of that | 
sort have, perhaps, given the average reader a sufficiency 
of theology sugar-coated with fiction. Moreover, however 
much idealists may chaff at shortcomings in Church and 
State, progress, on the whole, like freedom 

— “broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent,” 

and evolution rather than revolution seems to be the rule 
—though the rule has its exceptions. 

The different types in Parson Jones are skilfully drawn 
and ably contrasted; the book is an agreeable one, not 
only in its treatment of the principal situation but in the 
delineation of its lovable hero. 

Paula Ferris deals with that situation, long familiar to 
the novel-reading public, of a young wife who finds—or 
imagines—her husband indifferent towards her, and so 
drifts into a perilous intimacy with some other man. Add, 
in this case, that the young lady has been trained to 
believe that the marriage tie is a mere form, and that ‘love 
is free,’ whether one be married or single, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the ensuing complications. As a study 
of how far a wife may go in unfaithfulness without fairly 
‘shooting Niagara,” the story (which is by no means an 
uninteresting one) is quite a success; though a censorious 
person might say that Paula gets off better than she 
deserves. It is a little strain on one’s charity to imagine 
so pure-intentioned a woman yielding so far to her lover's 
addresses as does Paula; even without the restraints of 
the conventional code of morals one might look for more 
of that innate pride, self-respect—call it what one will— 
that is every woman’s birthright. However, she discovers 
in time that she does care more for her husband than for 
her lover; and so,as the Chinese say, “ Everything is 
gracefully concluded.” 
There is more or less discussion of the hollowness of 
society in the book, and the scene, which is laid in Boston, 
has considerable local color. There is also a sketch of one 
type of the young woman-reporter. 


Berui1a Wray’'s New Name. ByA da M. : 
peep ald 3 y Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: 


Since nowadays it is an accepted fact that girls must 
and will read novels, the most important thing is to guard 
their selection and see that only the well-intentioned and 
pure are placed in their way. This is no easy task when 
the provision of the opposite is so great in proportion. 
Hence we always welcome a story like Bethia Wray, of 
snflicient and interesting incident, bright, natural, varied 
characters, and with a strong moral tone prevading the 
whole, religious yet avoiding cant. Such a book can do 
no young girl harm because a high ideal is quietly, not 
preachingly, held before her. 

It is a very natural portrait, that of the heroine, dropped 


until Providence steps in and gives new and educating 


The sternly-schooled, Puritan- 
The name became to the child 


neighbors all the affection would have been starved out and 


The characters are all vivid and we have each met the 





ghost-story. 


Taken as a whole, the book is a tragedy 


at children sometimes from the 
age! The Bank of Reme 
alone, but also deeds of vengeanc 
Parson Jones is the story of a worthy, conscientious, |and forgotten by the pe "Pe trato 
Church of England clergyman who, having taken orders from 
an amiable desire not to disappoint his mother in her cher- 
ished plans, and having married a not particularly attrac- 


sinned through ignorance. 


8€8 none.” 
one of the cousins is to the point: Tene 


there is too much criticism of their cherished ideals—though its expected circulation should warr ant its ay 
a High Churchman might score a point by showing that, tasteful cloth binding, since that » 
as a celibate, Parson Jones would have escaped the worst elientéle. It is of the class known 
sting of his temptation ; while at the same time the High although there is no official ‘detective’ as em 7 
Church tendency to magnify the clerical office is probably minds one of some of the best of Gaboriau’s } 
an aid in keeping a clergyman out of the way of tempta- that it is a long way behind in the race. The 


The theological question that arises awakens scarcely ployed as basis of a plot in fiction and too stron 
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‘Tm beg o 
t would be a good thing for saan to | Siding y - 
) May ( 
ove here on earth. They are handy ; Up ‘ 
. . . >a * 
might not impoverish the stock jy i oer a Aad 
f the old N ey r 
of the old New England stock has not M4 - 
not eve 
with the Doctor, that “We coun try folks red Yet leas be 
mi 
of our lives. We're always trying ¢ a 
© ut Gols hea a 
*re’s a nh ght ; vw 
so much more comfortable.” ie elt 
Miss Douglass is ; . iis 
glass is a born story-teller jn the rete te 
aS wt 
MARKED ‘PERSONAL.’ By An: ' » 
and London: G. P. Puthan's Serine Green New] 
It is a question whether such a book as this g 2 
noticed by a reviewer. It is cert: ainly a misty anil li 
pearing 
oulk r 
j aryue & vot . in 
‘detective cor bw 
» 21 » ell 
OOK’, ey 
; Aus bs 
source of all the trouble is what should p. *t hav 
have been» , 
> . of a recent tragedy i f Ae, é 
tobert Elsmere, gedy in @ famous Arctic expedition: 
that cannibalism was an added horror that the ; ‘ 
| not dare or, perhaps, need. . 
Throughout the story, while the interest & - . 
sympathies of the reader are confused and partially , 
directed, until he questions whether the villain f 
lains ar 
and which is the greater. Justice has becop v 
iv arped ry 
revenge, otherwise the sympathy would rightfully 
a 
the man that is regarded by the other characwn 5 ' 
enemy. ( 


One of the curses that accompany the blessings ¢ | 


handiwork of the printer is that such books and thie 
more harmful brethren are so cheaply and casi) 
for those not able in every case to wisely choos 


multitude. 
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1Oo8e Trap § 


A Washington Symphony, by Mrs. Willian | 
Wheeler (G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York and Lode 
has those defects that spring either from poor poles 
want of practice in writing. If one were to am 
the metaphor that the title suggests, it might kk soil ta 
the different instruments were more or less out dt 
that they failed to support each other properly; @ 
all, that no instrument was used to its full capac 
attempt being made to atone for this by introdocn 
additional instrument from time to time and by sol 
the trombone of the opportune and the bassdrumd & 
sensational by way of adding interest and variety, le 
tainly, a practical hand would scarcely put a pedd 
four pages in length into the mouth of a chester 
engaged in familiar, nineteenth-century  converstim 
The characters have a formal connection with Wasting 
ton, but the story might have been placed in New Yor & 
indeed, in any large city in the United States. 





NOTES. 

Those who have read Rev. Joseph Twichell’s delight 
life of John Winthrop may remember that he there re 
to the love-letters which passed between John Wining 
and his wife Margaret as among the most beautife ® de 
language. These he has now brought together and eit 
and Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company are soon 0 5 
them under the title of Some Old Puritan Lovelates 
In them are many references to household matter, x 
through the Puritanic phraseology of the day the heart 
which has but one phraseology for every century — treat 
out. “Many kisses of love I send thee, sweet wilt @ 
claims the staid Puritan in the midst of sundry pioe™™ 
tions. Fac-similes of the letters of John and Map 
Winthrop are given, as well as a photogravure df a 
Winthrop from the portrait in the State House # Boas, 
made especially for the book. Of Margaret, was 
known portrait exists. The book is approf ypriately boaad 
in buckram. 


The real name of ‘Maarten Maartens, 
Dutch novelist, is J. M. W. Van der Poorten-Sch¥a™ 


s bf 


The Longmans have in press a new volume of p* ~ 
John James Piatt, the American Consul at Publis, 
Little New World Idylls. 


> Bessa 

Speaking of literature as a livelihood, M me 

says: “There is one thing in my experience" ” 
this subject 


speak of myself in connection with 


ie that | 
which I look back with great satisfaction. It tee 
was able to resist the very great te mptation one 








counterparts of some if not all. If people would only look 


writing till such time—about e ht years 2" 
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i bh & Co. have just issued Lange’s Apper- 
aig — from the German by President De 
"of Swarthmore College and other members of the 
—_ Club. This is perhaps the most scientific mono- 
., jucation that has appeared in Germany in 
_ hp = It has the rare merit of being at once 
es F aeatile and intensely interesting and con- 
A merediction is not unwarranted that this book 
~~ ak oa universal interest and stimulate more 
-s “J thoughts than any other single work that has 
pee j inthe United States in the last quarter of a 
_ . it science has become popular treatment, 
se treatment scientific exposition. 
gar of travelto be entitled A Lazy Tour in Spain 
api Other Lazy Tours is soon to be brought out by Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 

The Marquis Dufferin, Lord Brassey, the Earls of 
(nsiow and Pembroke, and other yachtsmen besides the 
tailders Watson and Herreshoff, will contribute to two 
rate volumes On yachting in the Badminton series. 
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bo 
ae Arnold’s correspondence, about to be pub- 
ished by Macmillan, comprises the bulk of long and fre- 
went letters to his mother during twenty years, describing 
githat he did, or saw, or read, with similar letters to his 



































sister after his mother’s death. 














RL. Stevenson is varying his labors in fiction by 
yriting the history of his family under the title of North- 
ema Lights. 

In his introductory essay in the edition de luxe of 
Thackeray's works, Mr. Leslie Stephen says: “ Nothing 
ald be told of Mr. Thackeray’s private life by those 
eho have the fullest means of knowledge which would not 
wafrm the highest estimate derivable from his writings 
of the tenderness of his heart and the moral worth of his 
sature; and all that could be told would tend to justify 
the profound affection with which they cherish his 




































































pewory.” 








Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, of Dublin, has been elected a for- 
of Arts 





Academy and 





tign member of the Utrecht 








Sciences. 











The journal of Capt. James Cook’s distinguished com- 
janion on the Endeavor, Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Hanks, together with his correspondence during the voy- 
w, has been found in the MS. Department of the British 
Meseum. 


Mr. Alfred B. Starey, for many years the editor of 
llarper's Young People, died in New York City on the 
td inst., after a short illness. Mr. Starey was of English 
parentage and English education, having graduated from 
Oxford University. Shortly after completing his college 
rms he came to this country and began professional liter- 
wy work, in which he was thoroughly successful. Edito- 
rial care, of late years, interrupted his general literary 
wtivity, though he found leisure for occasional contribu- 
tons to well-known English and American periodicals. 


































































































A new translation of Dante’s Inferno, by Mr. George 
Musgrave, has just appeared. The translation is the only 
oue yet attempted in the Spenserian metre, which appears 
to the author to be peculiarly adapted for the purpose, in- 
ssmuch as Dante’s ideas are for the most part divided up 
nto periods of nine lines and the Spenserian metre gives 
some echo of the ring and the beautifully interlinked 
rhyme-sounds of Dante's own metre. 

The Wise Women of Inverness, a Tale; and Other 
Miscellanies, is the title of a collection of short stories by 
Mr. William Black, just published by the Messrs. Harper 
« Brothers, The principal sketch, of the dimensions of a 
novelette, deals with a modern application of the old Scotch 
superstition that melting the wax image of an obnoxious 
persons will bring him to his death. 


Dr. J. C. Egbert, of the Latin Department, Columbia 
“ollege, is preparing a work upon Latin Epigraphy for 
tarly publication. The book will provide an introduction 
the study of Latin inscriptions, so that students in the 
higher classes of our colleges may obtain some information 
































% to this most interesting field of research, and may be 
Prepared for advanced work in a subject so rarely studied 
lack of a convenient manual for elementary 


because of the 
Work, 


The attractive 


charming story of New England life, Dally. 


won of the result of Christian humanity upon a wild and 
wuramed young nature, few modern tales of New Eng- 
land life h 


ave rivalled this fascinating little novel. 
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series of volumes included in Harper’s 
\uaterly has been added to by Miss Maria Louise Pool’s 


In its gentle 
amor, vignettes of rural types, and sympathetic delinea- 


Miss Mary Proetor, daughter of the late Prof. Richard 


lectures on astronomy for children all over the country 
during the coming season. The course consists of three 
lectures, entitled The Goblins in Starland, The Stories of 
the Stars, and Giant Sun and his Family. Miss Proctor 
will also deliver a lecture, specially suitable for normal 
schools, on How to Teach Astronomy to Children. She 
has already given these lectures at Chicago during the 
World's Fair. 

The old name of Rivington, one of the oldest in the 
trade, reappears on English title-pages. Not very long 
ago Mr. Rivington sold his historic business to Messrs. 
Longman, and in 1891 Mr. W. J. Rivington retired from 
the firm of Sampson Low & Co. Since then the name has 
been unrepresented among English publishers. In Novem- 
ber, 1889, Mr. S. Rivington, having agreed not to use his 
own name for four years, formed, with a son of Dr. 
Percival, of Rugby, the firm of Percival & Co., who have 
been prolific publishers since they began business. Messrs. 
Percival & Co. become Messrs. Rivington, Percival & Co. 
Mr. S. Rivington was a partner for twenty-two years in 
the house in Waterloo Place, and retired from it in 1887. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just published a 
brilliant little novel, The Nameless City, by Stephen 
Grail, in which the adventures of a young Englishman 
among the Majorcan Zingari are developed with terseness 
and dramatic vigor. The story turns in part upon the 
curious fact, illustrated by Robert Browning in his poem 
The Flight of the Duchess, that the gypsies are apt to 
watch closely the careers of men and women more or less 
immediately of their race, though perhaps reared upon an 
entirely different plane of life and ignorant of any such 
kinship. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer’s observations among the old 
temples of Egypt will bear good fruit in his forthcoming 
book, The Dawn of Astronomy. 

Mr. Farjeon has gone to Cromer to finish Aaron the 
Jew, his autumn novel. In October, Mrs. Parr’s Can This 
be Love? which has been running in The Pall Mall Mag- 
azine, and Miss Marie Corelli's new work with the rather 
unfortunate title, Nehemiah P. Hoskins, will be published. 


The collected edition of his works which Mr. Huxley 
is preparing will bring together in consecutive order his 
writings on various subjects; what he has written about 
Darwinism, for instance, will fill one volume, and the 
reader of this edition will clearly apprehend the system- 
atic character of his opinions and teachings. 

The tablet which has just been affixed to Coleridge 
Cottage at Nether Stowey has for inscription these words, 
framed within a pair of crossed laurel branches : 


HERE 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
MADE HIS HOME 
1797-1800. 


Mr. Edmund Hudson, who gave an illustrated lecture 
on the German Emperor and his army in many cities last 
season, is preparing a number of new lectures for next 
season, The Story of the White House, The United 
States Army, Life in Samoa, and illustrated lectures on 
other topics. 

One of the literary executors of Victor Hugo discovers 
a great number of unpublished manuscripts bearing the 
title The Entire Lyra, and evidently intended for parts of 
one great work. This will be published in eight parts as 
designated by Hugo. Part first is devoted to humanity, 
history ; part second to poetry, poets and painters; part 
third is a revelation of the personality of the poet; fourth, 
Nature; fifth, morals, politics and philosophy ; sixth, love ; 
seventh, phantasy, and the eighth to the spirit of 1870 
This last book includes 560 verses in pentameter. 


M. Yves Guyot’s new work is entitled La Tyrannie So- 


M. Ledru-Rollin, that Socialism may be defined as the 
State substituting itself for individual liberty, and becoming 
thereby the most terrible of tyrants. This, together with 
Rousseau’s expression that Socialism was the abdication of 
the individual and his natural rights to the community, 
serves as the keynote of the whole book. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued this week A 
Child’s History of France, by John Bonner, whose similar 
histories for young people have been for some years before 
the public. The aim of the little book is a concise sum- 
mary, with ample relief in the way of anecdotes. The 
illustrations are very numerous and excellent. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce, for publication about 
September 15, Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach. Eysenbach’s 
Lessons, the original work, was unrivalled as a help to the 
complete practical mastery of forms, and the acquisition of 
facillity in German conversation. Collar’s Eysenbach, pub- 
lished in 1887, has proved to retain the excellences of the 
original, freed from some defects, and to add merits of its 
own, particularly on the side of reading German. Collar’s 








Toctor, is making arrangements to give a series of 


cialiste. The author adopts as his epigraph the saying of 


call for a book embodying the same plan and aim, but 
shorter and easier. 


The Private Life, a group of three social episodes, by 
Mr. Henry James, has just appeared from the Messrs, 
Harper & Brothers. ‘The first sketch presents a Swiss 
summer resort for a rcene, where some typical celebrities 
in art or literature happen to be thrown together; and it 
illustrates (with a dash of mysticism) the difficulty that 
one sometimes finds in reconciling notable men and women 
with ideals of what they should be when studied in private 
life. 

Mr. Kipling has written for August National Review a 
story entitled The White Seal. 
and about the Pribyloff Islands. 


It treats of seal life in 


We hear much of the great American novel that has 
not come ; but I want to know, writes the Lounger in The 
Critic, how we are going to tell it when it comes. What 
is it going to be like? Will it be romantic or realistic, will 
it be a historical novel or a religious novel, a novel with a 
purpose or a purposeless novel; will it be written in dialect 
or Bostonese ; will its scene be laid in the ‘ wild and woolly 
West’ or the tame and effete East; will it be moral in its 
toneor will it call a spade a spade ; will it deal with society 
or will it exploit the slunis? Who knows anything about 
its character, or who is to decide whether it is the ‘ long- 
looked for’ or not? If the matter is to be settled by pos- 
terity, who shall say that it has not already arrived? I 
have a deep-rooted opinion that the matter will never be 
settled—that even the generations to come will disagree. 
Mr. H. C, Bunner’s Made in France, French stories 
retold with a United States twist, is to be published by 
Keppler & Schwartzman. Mr.and Mrs. Bunner were 
recently in Paris, where the former made notes for more 
than one of the new series of Short Sixes which is to begin 
soon in Puck. 


True Riches is the title of Francois Coppée’s new book, 
one of the most delightful of this popular author’s works, 
which appears in Appletons’ dainty Summer Series. 


Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, the well-known Southern 
writer, has been editing Harper's Young People since the 
late Mr. A. B. Starey fell ill, early in July. 


The Revue Bleu, of Paris, asked its readers to send in 
their ballots for the best twenty-five authors in the world. 
The polls stood in the following order: Victor Hugo, 
Molitre, Shakespeare, Racine, La Fontaine, Musset, Cor- 
neille, Goethe, Voltaire, Pascal, Lamartine, Homer, The 


Bible, Montaigne, Cervantes, Michelet, Balzac, Dante, 
Renan, La Bruyére, Flaubert, possuet, Mabeiais, A, 


Daudet, Virgil. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. announce that they have 
admitted to partnership Mr. W. S. Smyth, for many years 
so widely and favorably known as the manager of the 
Western Office of Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., and after- 
wards of Ginn & Co. Mr. Smyth brings to the new con- 
nection an exceptionally wide acquaintance with school 
and college men, and an enviable reputation as a just and 
fair-minded business man. 


Charlotte M. Yonge has just completed her 70th year, 
and is at work on her 39th or 40th novel. It is almost 
fifty years since her first novel was published, and just 
forty since her great Heir of Redelyffe appeared, which 
has reached about thirty editions. Miss Yonge gave the 
profits of this novel chiefly to the fitting out of the 
schooner, The Southern Cross, for the use of Bishop Sel- 
wyn in his missionary episcopate of New Zealand. Then 
she wrote The Daisy Chain, which ranks next in merit and 
favor, and gave the profit of that, $10,000, to build a mis- 
sionary college at Auckland. She has just published in 
London a novel entitled Grisly Grisell; or, the Laidley 
Lady of Whitburn, in which, the Atheneum says, “there 
are no symptoms of weakness or falling off.” 


NEW BOOKS. 
Taup Recess. By Francois Coppée. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


and Other Stories. By_ Maxwell 


ED STOR, 
An Innocent Imposto itorigs BY arr e 


Grey. Townand Country Library. 
ton & Co. Price, Sc. 


vITE. By Nathan Haskell Dole. Good Com- 
Mor Avene oaton : Lee Shepard. Price, 50c. 


im True GRanpDEuR oF Nations. Charles Summer’s Ora- 
bs tion hefore the Authorities of the City of Boston, July 4, 1845. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 75c 
Z ona. A Novel. By Edward King. Good Com- 
—s gy ty Lee & Shepard. Price, 


Verse. Edited by Alice Morse Earle and 
me yt Ford. Distaff Series. New York: Harper 
Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 

$1.00. 


Lire. Lorp Braupre. Tue Visits. By 
pe New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 
. A Novel. By Walter Besant. Illus- 
re tak: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For sale 
by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 


, ¥ FRANCE. ByJohn Bonner. Illustrated. 
. Gee's eee & Brothers. Boston: For sale by W 
B. Clarke & Co. Price, $2.00. 


BELIGION oF ScreNcR, By Dr. PaulCarus. Chicago: The 
"nen Court Publishing Company. Price, 25c. 


New BiBce anp 1Ts New Uses. By Joseph Henry 
TH, coker. Boston: George H. Ellis. 





Shorter Eysenbach has been prepared in response to a 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 




















PARTING WORDS. 


Let them be kind, these parting words of thine; 
Oh! temper them with gentleness the while ; 
How canst thou tell, when from thy sight he goes, 
He will return to meet thy welcoming smile? 
Fate or caprice may lead his feet astray, 
Or death or trouble snare him in its net; 
Too late thou’lt learn how weary is the heart 
That beats within the shadow of regret. 
Frances E. Burns. 


AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


It was a foregathering of the clans. They sat around 
their favorite table at Parker's; the table just opposite 
the time-darkened statues on the dusty City Hall green. 
They felt they were indeed in Boston once more, as they 
saw the sturdy, Captain Cuttle-ish old fellow who is the 
City Hall’s most interesting mercantile neighbor, dealing 
out his crisp and toothsome cocoanut cakes and macca- 
roons, at the old, familiar, utterly exasperating price of 
eleven cents a dozen; a price which ensures the unlucky 
customer a wait, for his change, under scorching July 
suns orin biting January winds. 

*° 

They were a pleasant group of women to look at; 
bright-faced, graceful of figure; the picture of summer 
comfort in their loose silk blouses and broad-brimmed hats. 
Women of much sound sense, too; as was evidenced by 
the fact that the lunch before them was far from being 
of the ‘ pie-and-soda’ order, including, as it did, a substan- 
tial steak and a ‘mighty comfortin’’ little pot of choco- 
late. But perhaps their reputations for emancipated 
good sense would have seriously suffered, could the 
observing public have been informed that the half-hour 
of their chat was very largely devoted, in traditional 
feminine wise, to the queernesses of domestic servants. 

** 
“ Well, I don’t 
O yes! 


“ Any new yarns, Matron Martha?” 
know as you'd call them yarns? Experiences. 
Did you ever know the time a housekeeping lady with a 
crown of sprouting olive-branches was short of new expe- 
riences ? 

“The last cook we had, was an experience. She was 
a child of nature; a creature of primitive and hysterical 


emotions. No conventionalities restrained her, when 
afliatian« -«taend that enhawea af Ut- te «eich of lim her 
being. One night, when we had guests for dinner, | 


ordered for dessert some of the orange puffs she had often 
and very successfully made for us. The entrée was just 
being served, when from behind the swinging door that 
connected dining-room with kitchen there arose a blood- 
curdling, hair-lifting, banshee wail. My guests started 
convulsively, Then the door opened; the waitress, offer- 
ing excited though pantomimic remonstrance, was pushed 
aside; and enter Bridget, her hair wildly disordered, her 
face dripping with tears, bearing aloft, on one carmine 
arm, a pan with two or three flat objects flung loosely 
therein. ‘O mum!” she weirdly wailed. ‘ Will ye luk at 
‘em? Will ye luk at ‘em? O wurra! wurra! The 
puffsis fell! The puffs is fell!’—My husband was obliged 
to escort her, tottering, from the room. 
unique and pretty !” 


It was very 


* 

“ Speaking of sensitive souls "—thus Bella — “TI had a 
cook, last spring, with pretensions in that time. She had 
a low, weak voice, and a habit of dribbling out her words, 
most trying to my nerves. One day I expected guests, 
and had a deadly neuralgic headache. I gave her all 
necessary orders, and shut myself up with bandaged eyes. 
Presently she knocked at the door; and bidden to enter, 
began as usual: ‘Q if you please, ma'am, there’s some- 
thing I’m thinking I'd best say.’—I supposed she had 
stepped on the cat’s tail, or tipped over the salt-cellar, and 
come, as usual, to make trembling confession. ‘O come!’ 
said 1, ‘It isn’t anything of any real importance, is it !—‘I 
—I dare say not, ma’am!’ mournfully piped she.—‘ Then 
will you please not disturb me?’—‘Very well, ma’am!’ 
and off she tip-toed. Do you know what it was she’d come 
to tell me? That she found the place didn’t suit, and 
she was going to leave, that afternoon? Her repulsed 
effort to tell me her intentions eased her conscience, and 
she left that afternoon. When I went down stairs, half 
an hour before my guests were due, the kitchen was fireless 
and the cook departed. The waitress said she had men- 
tioned, in going, that Mrs. would understand why she 
hadn’t told her!” 





* * 
a 
“TI wish,”—thus Madama—‘“that I could be lucky 
enough to get at a cook, however uncanny, to tell yarns 
about! I've had eighteen answers to my advertisement in 
one day, and every applicant more impossible than every 
other. One came this morning, who professed her ability 
to do ‘ illigant’ cooking. ‘As what, for example?’ said I 


—‘Ican bake pitaties!’—‘We don’t bake ours, said I. 
‘What else?’ —‘I can fry a steak!’—I shuddered. ‘We 
never fry a steak!’ said 1; ‘we broil them.’ —‘ Shure an’ 
haven't I biled shteaks iver since I was a cook at ahl?’ 
said she.—‘ Have you?’ said Ij; ‘well, I don’t believe 
you do it our way!’” 

9, 

“ My experience this year has run chiefly to nurses ;” — 
thus little Laurie’s proud mamma. “You won't believe 
what my first nurse said to me, by way of lightening, with 
cheerful conversation, my convalescent hours. Said she, 
‘I don’t think I’m more attractive to gentlemen, than, per- 
haps, a great many others; but more than once I have had 
gentlemen, where I was a-nursing, try to get up a violent 
flirtation with me, while I was a-laying out their wives’ dead 
bodies !’”’ 

aod 

“( you can’t stagger me with tales of impossible people 
and sayings!”"—thus Matron Martha. “Last year, for 
instance, when we couldn’t find accommodation at the 
hotel, in Seadrift, we were ‘ out-mealers’ for a week or two. 
One house was especially recommended to us for its excel- 
lent cuisine. I interviewed the mistress of it. Her re- 
marks were most interesting; but one would have been 
able to bear them better if she could have interjected a 
comma once in a while. Said she: ‘ Well of course I should 
like a few more mealers if only my mind was clear to give 
to the pies an’ the saucers but I’ve been a-wadin’ in the 
waters of affliction an’ my thoughts is often so distracted! 
You see my son Zerub died most unexpected two weeks 
ago and while we know the Lord giveth an’ the Lord— 
Susan! That corned beef’s a’-bilin’ over while you're a 
lallygaggin’ an’ a lollydoddlin’ out o’ that porch winder !|— 
Well as I was a sayin’ the Lord giveth an’ the Lord taketh 
away an’ beside takin’ Zerub it seems as if his father’s 
mind was a goin’ too for sometimes he sits up at table and 
glares at nothin’ while he’s a-carvin’ the fowl an’ once he 
shied the carvin’ knife at a new lady boarder an—’” 

“ Martha !” 

“Why, that was only her preamble! Let's lunch to- 
gether next Saturday, and I'll give you the rest!” 


Dorotuy Lunprt. 


ORDER IS HEAVEN'S FIRST LAW. 





To the Editor of the Commonwealth : 

Dear Sir:—I wish to submit to your mathematical 
readers a problem which is beyond my own skill. 

1 am a workman on the staff of the best weekly paper 
in New England. You and your readers doubtless know 
what it is. 

[am fortunate in my family, in that we enjoy the service 
of a most capable girl, born with that divine instinct for 
order without which I was myself sent into the world. She 
kindly and regularly enters my room whenever I am absent, 
and puts it to rights. She is able to do this on the average 
eleven times a day. 

I have, therefore, been able to learn by observation 
what is meant by the word ‘ Order.’ 

It means that an orderly person takes the top half from 
any pile of anything and places it on the top of the next 
pile. ‘Order’ is, therefore, a not disagreeable game of 
‘Solitaire.’ This discovery is new to me. It accounts for 
much, before inexplicable, which the great word ‘ Order’ 
carries with it. 

“ Order is Heaven’s first law ; and this confessed, 
Some are, some must be, tidier than the rest.” 

Now suppose that you have on your table— 

1°. Seven bunches of note-paper, gilt-edged ; 

2°. Eight state documents, to be assigned to different 
critics ; 

3°. The scriptures of five races of the world, ready for 
an article on Comparative Religion ; 

4°. The eight last Cosmopolitans ; 

5°. All the volumes ( parts) of the Oxford Dictionary. 

Suppose that, in the stupid and fatuous way of a Dis- 
orderly Person, you have*made five ‘ piles’ of these, accord- 
ing tothe numbers which I have given. 

You leave for breakfast; and on your return, three 
bunches of note-paper have been placed on No. 2. Of the 
pile of eleven objects thus formed, six have been lifted off 
and placed on No. 3. This now has eleven—which makes 
it too large—and five are lifted off to be placed on the 
Cosmopolitans. You now have thirteen there—quite too 
many—and you place some of them on the Oxford Dic- 
tionaries. From this pile you take nine and put them on 
the note-paper—and the table is now in ‘order,’ until the 
next visit. 

So far, all is simple; and this is what is called ‘clearing 
up,’ or ‘ putting a table torights.’ But when this process is 
continued, every time when I am called out to see a map- 
peddler or the author of an epic, it becomes more compli- 
cated. 


I think, however, it is within reach of the Higher 





Mathematics, and I write to ask for a formula, which will 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK Notes 
Sietlilinas' ene: : eat 
The North American Review for August —_ - 
two able articles on The Financial Sityati n. The rp 4 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, the Hop Seeiaits i 
Eckels, who deals with The Present ( risis, and th B R: # 
by Governor Pennoyer of Oregon, whose article is on ted e 
After the Four Hundred Years — What? Tyy mrent . 
naval disaster in England furnishes occasion for 4 dy as a 
ful and timely paper by the Assistant Secretar it’ ’ 
Navy, the Hon. William McAdoo, on The Leson of ‘ 
Victoria Disaster. Dr. Cyrus Edson, Health Comp ok a ’ 
of New York city, contributes an inter: sting and entertais ‘ 
ing article on Disease and Death on the Stage. Anglo ‘ 








American Union: a response to Mr. Carnegie, is frp 
pen of Prof. Goldwin Smith. Ernest Hart, the distis 
guished medical littérateur, points out How Cholera Ces 
Be Stamped Out in an instructive and valuable artice 
Among other things he declares that “with pure wate 
pure air, pure soil and pure habits, cholera need pot be 
feared by any nation or by any individual.” The Ames 
can Hotel of To-Day is discussed from two different poly 
of view by Gen. Rush, C. Hawkins and Willian J. Fan 
ning, Counsel to the Hotel Association of New York 
The Marquise de San Carlos writes entertainingly 
French Peasantry. A forecast of ‘The Coming Extra S«. 
sion is furnished by Senator Vest of Missouri, who writes 
from a Democratic standpoint, and 

Oregon, who presents the Republican view. Joss 
McCarthy, M. P., the distinguished leader of the Nationa 
ists in Parliament, contributes a striking and vigorvw et. 
cle entitled The Useless House of Lords. Mis Agus 
Repplier writes In Behalf of Parents, and The leswe of th 
German Elections is discussed by Dr. Joseph H. Sen 
for many years foreign editor of the Staate-Zeitung 
now United States Commissioner of Immigration. 
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by Senator Delph 



















































































Mr. E. L. Week’s description of the journey by ae 
avan from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, on wha 
Mr. Theodore Child lost his life, will begin in the Octobe 
Harper’s Magazine. Mr. Weeks was the artist of t 
undertaking, and his illustrations for these article: 
unusually strong and interesting. 


The July number of the Southern States Magazin 
( Baltimore: Manufacturer’s Record Pub. Co.) conten 
several striking features of a distinctively Souther 
character. The leading article is a finely illustrate: & 
scription of some Southern exhibits in the World's Far 
by Thomas P. Grasty. H. 8. Fleming contributes a ™ 
terestiug article on the old Chesapeake and (hic ca 
illustrated from photographs made by the author dune: 
atrip over the canal in a launch. [he two stores 
Southern life which were awarded the prizes offeres ™ 
the Southern States are published in this number. (p 
is a story of Georgia mountain life by Mrs. Kathleen 6") 
Nelson of Atlanta; the other is a tale of Florida ‘ers - 
life and character by Mrs. Byrdie Herndon Hanstrve! 
of Leesburg, Fla. 

Austin Dobson’s Memoir of Horace Walpole, ¥8 
until now could be had only in a limited editier a $ 
has this year been put into a duodecime volume by ns 
Dodd, Mead & Company, and with fourteen photogravars 


No biographer has 3 
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portraits is to be had for $2.00. > Adina 
lighter touch than Dobson, and no one ele” te 
suited to treat of that irresponsible clever — 





Horace Walpole than he. 





‘ a . . + Nicholas, Pres 
In the City Series, now running in > Nich 











dent D. C. Gilman describes Baltimore for the Avs™ 
number. As might be expected, he is im lined to = : 
the city from the point of view of an educator, 2 . 
sequently gives especial attention to the great ibrar nl 
universities that bid fair to wrest from boston ae - 
of Modern Athens. The article is well worth reading" 
is excellently illustrated by Harry Fen". ae oe 
json, who 





Ship is described and drawn by J. 0. Davidsem ! aor" 
amuses the descendants of the English by —, a. 
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Ts a jackknife is Miss McCabe’s story of 
Cadel sa of Edison. Here is a picture of the bright 
fe out frst printed @ newspaper upon a railway 
Agee i of the paper itself; a full re-telling of 
= heeoiom that made ‘Al’ Edison a telegrapher ; 
of the inventor's early wanderings as a 
wire—all told in easy, untechnical 
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for September 
Conn.) shows 


Magazine 
Hartford, 


ustrated 


W ihington's til 
; Co., 


p, Worthington & 





, a ty of material and an excellent list of con- 
- ae interest and value of its leading articles, 

. ape literary quality of its stories, poems and 

, * all matter, “are admirably supplemented by fine 
— ; 


-k and specially prepared illustrations which 
wu ™ . . ry 

"4 chis number as attractive as it is readable. The 
w article for September is a well-written and highly 


ding ar 
ned sing paper upon Seals and Sealing, by Joseph 


@ Brown (formerly Secretary to President Gar- 
n in the interest of the United States Government, 
4 rown spent many months at the Pribilof Islands, 

se of the seal, during at least half the year, and 
gsiegoud use of the rare opportunities for photography. 


Te large number of illustrations which accompany the 
1 4 


dso are reproduced from his pictures. A second arti- 
gr 


from his pen upon the habits and customs of the 
from hi 

guives of the island will appear in the October number. 
~ with Percival, by Richard Storrs Willis, Yale, °41, is 


saver of great literary value, concerning an American 
’ fol « 
wet and scientist of whom the present generation know 


» littl, and whose genius was not fairly estimated 


joring his lifetime. 


The Critie of August 19 is an educational number 
The leading article, on Social Test Words, is calculated to 
air up strife by its insistence on ‘good form’ rather than 
pedantic precision in matters of pronunciation. The 
wthor's identity is veiled behind the signature ‘ New Eng- 
‘yoder’ After half a hundred reviews of educational 
woks, and the regular weekly letters from London, Boston 
wi Chicago, follow special artieles on Walton, with a por- 
wait of the immortal fisherman (apropos of his 300th 
wthday) and a picture of his house; M. Bourget in 
America, a protest by Edith M. Thomas against Western 
criticism of Eastern verse, and An International Boswell. 
The Londow Letter is devoted to Sarah Grand, whose por- 
mit accompanies Arthur Waugh’s account of her and her 
leavenly Twins. 


The Century has just come in possession of one of the 
ax unique and important historical documents of the age 
tisa record of the daily life of Napoleon Bonaparte on 
wari the English ship which bore him into captivity at Sf. 
lielena, as contained in the hitherto unpublished journal 
‘the secretary of the admiral in charge. The reports of 
saay conversations held by the admiral with the deposed 
Euperor regarding his important campaigns are given 
ra great fullness, and there is much about the bearing 
wi the personal habits of Bonaparte during the voyage. 
‘he Memoirs of Las Cases contain the story of the Em- 
yeror's deportation as told by a Frenchman and a follower ‘ 
“s dary is an English gentleman’s view of the same 
memorable journey, and of the impressions made by daily 


matact with the man who had had all Europe at his feet. 
‘aily will be published in early numbers of The Cen- 





tor 


The September Harper’s Magazine contains a brilliant 
‘eount of A General Election in England, by Richard 
eaeng Davis, illustrated by W. Hatherell; An Albert 
we Town, a description of Rocamadour, by Elizabeth 
“bins Pennell, with twelve illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
wel; Texas, a narrative of stirring events in the State’s 
e ty, and a description of. its resources, by ex Senator 
“at Bell Maxey ; The Letters of James Russell Lowell, 
zs harles Eliot Norton ; Down Love Lane, in Old New 
he - by Thom " A. Janvier ; The Diplomacy and Law of 
aman Canals, by Sydney Webster and Edward 


a 


I 


Emerson Barns ; 3 
. - n | arnard, the director of Lick Observatory, by S, 
; ie Che fiction of the number is agre_-y_va- 


BD poy Black’s The Handsome Humes reaches its 
Bax, and Miss Woolson’s Horace Chase approaches an 


Es h will be reached in the October Magazine. 
pr ft ¢ ne stories: Gabriel, and the Lost Mill- 
' erote, by 


Maurice Kingsley ; sell The Gonerel’s 
Royal Guard reap a Meyers; while A Gentleman of 
te 06 cay in A J illiam McLennan, tells a tale as roman- 

; ‘chon—that of the life of Daniel de Gresollon, 


Neur dy Lh fn 
The hut, the hero of Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s novel, 


t 
‘ . 
word, by Ro 
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Refugees 


A work on | rance 


Commo on the lines of Bryce’s American 


ing completed by J. E. C. Bodley, 
commission from the Macmillans, 
rs. Mr. Bodley has been employed 


Owealth. is just | 
= English scholar, on 
Fho BR "Ce" 

%© Bryce’s are publishe 
Of it for three vears 
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TIONAL 





EDUCA 


THE Reed School, 
6, 8 and 10 East 53d Street. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
: Courses include all studies required at American and Eng 
lish University entrance examinations. ‘Thirtieth year begins 
October 3, 1893. 


BACKWARD Boys 





who wish to go slowly and thoroughly in their studies, and 
BRIGHT BOYS 


who wish to do two years of school work in one year, can 
best accomplish what they desire at the private school of 
Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston. 
No classes. 


CRAUNCY-HALL School, 


593 Boylston St., Copley Square. 
66th Year. 

Thorough preparation is made for the Institute of Technol 
ogy, for Business and for College. In all classes special Students 
are received. Particular attention to girls and young children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. The kintergarten training 
class is in charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. Manual training 
will be much increased this year, and a large room has been 
specially fitted up for it. 


ROxsU RY Latin School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non 
resident, prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for 
the Institute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can 
find homes with teachers or others recommended by the head 
master. Examination for admission to the lowest class June 24 
and Sept 16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three 
upper classes. Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred 
and forty-ninth year with schoolhouse renovated and enlarged, 
with Physical and new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased 
staff of instructors. 

By order of the Trustees, 


WM. C. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 
oo Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 
FrencH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


a England Conservatory of Music. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


¢ Me E Prang Art Educational Papers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 


public. 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 


Their Intiuence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 
Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
47 East 10th St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


URLINGTON College, 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 

A fitting school for the best Universities, both at home and 
abroad. Buildings just refitted with every modern convenience. 
Campus of 12 acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware. 
$400.00 a year. Rey. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourtpen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools fri the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SuurMan, President 
of Cornell University. 


P 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. Address. 





RIVATE Tutoring. 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
EQ RADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve in 
grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 











K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 
Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


Stated Academy, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 
One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 


received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W., GILE, President ad Interim. 


COLGATE r i 





Academy, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NorEWoORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


A VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN. 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 


University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
ete. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director. 
Cyceow Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





M™: Alberti’s 


sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste, 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


Delsarte School of Expres- 





Wrorar’> Medical College of Pennsyl- 

vania. 

131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals, 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 

Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 


Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 1 Beer R. COMBS, Director 


BROAD 





Ts Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 





JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 
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AT SEA. 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

Tangled and torn, the white sea laces 
Broider the breast of the Indian Deep: 

Lifted aloft the strong screw races 
To slacken and strain in the waves which 

leap: 

The great sails swell: the broad bows shiver 
To green and silver the purple sea; 

And down from the sunset, a dancing river, 
Flows, broken gold, where our ship goes free. 


Too free! too fast! With memories laden 
I gaze to the northward where lies Japan: 
Oh, fair and pleasant, and soft-voiced maiden! 
You are there, too distant! O Yoshi San! 
You are under those clouds by the storm-winds 
shaken, 
A thousand ri, as the sea-cull flies, 
As lost as if Death, not time, had taken 
My eyes away from your beautiful eyes. 


Yet, if it were Death, of Friends, my Fairest! 
He could not read our spirits in twain: 
They came too near to be less than nearest 
In the world where true hearts mingle again. 
But sad is the hour we sigh farewell in, 
And for me, whenever they name Japan, 
All grace, all charm of the land you dwell in 
Is spoken in saying “O Yoshi San!” 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Two members of the geological survey of 
Canada, A. P. Low and D. r Eaton, have 
started upon an exploration of the Labrador 
peninsula, where are the great lake Mistassini 
and the 2000 feet falls of the Hamilton 
river, such as travelers have reported them. 
The truth about these features, and about 
the Hamilton and the East Main rivers, is 
to be found out beyond cavil. No white 
man has ever gone through the wilderness 
which Mr, Low and Mr. Eaton now essay. 


The death of Sarah Bowman at Ephrata, 
Penn., almost puts an end to one of the 
many peculiar religious orders of early 
Pennsylvania. The sisterhood to which 
Sarah Bowman belonged was founded about 
150 years ago, and fora long time flourished 





as a communistic organization. Of late, 
however, its numbers have been much re- 
duced, until Sister Bowman in her old age | 
found herself the oldest member with only | 
two companions. 


David S. Patterson of Nebraska, who has 
recently patented an improvement in the 
driving gear of locomotives, is seventy-five 
years old and has been totally blind from 
infancy. 


The late Governor Jenkins of Georgia 
took away with him the great seal of the 
state when he was deposed under military 
rule and came North fast after the close of 
the war. At the end of reconstruction days 
he returned it to the state, and the Legisla- 
ture voted to him a gold fac-simile of it. 
This, at his death, he bequeathed to his 
wife’s great-nephew, his own namesake, Dr. 
wae Jenkins Montgomery, of Denver, 
dol. 


Mr. Noah Brooks has resigned his posi- 
tion as editor of the Newark ON. J.) Aibow 
tiser, and it is understood will devote him- 
self hereafter to purely literary work. 


Congressman Charles T. O'Ferrall, who 
has just been nominated for governor by the 
Democrats of Virginia, has been in continu- 
ous service as a representative from his 
state since he was chosen to the 48th Con- 
gress. 








Queen Victoria has now reigned longer 
than any English sovereign except one. 
The other day she passed the record of 
Henry III, who ruled from October 19, 
1216, to November 16, 1272—a period of 
fifty-six years and twenty-nine days. Her 
reign has now been exceeded by that of 
only one English souereign, George IIL, 
who ruled from October 25, 1760, to Janu- 
ary 29, 1720—a period of fifty-nine years 
and ninety-seven days. 


The Rev. Dr. H. R. Haweis, the English 
clergyman and author of books on musical 
subjects, is to make another visit to this 
country next month. He will make a 
lecture tour, going as far west as San 
Francisco. 


Mary W. Lee, who was known throughout 
the Second Corps of the Army of the Poto- 
mas as ‘Mother Lee,’ died in Philadelphia 
last week. During the rebellion she was a 
volunteer field nurse, serving at the front 
without pay, where she got her affectionate 
nickname from the soldiers. 


Texas is reputed to have the only woman 
bank President in the United States. She 
is Mrs. Annie Moore, who is President of a 
national bank at Mount Pleasant, that State. 
She is described as well educated and having 





much business tact and experience. 
- 


Prof. George Davidson, head of the 
Coast Survey on the Pacific Coast, is work- 
ing with a party of scientists near Carson 
City, Nev., making observations to deter- 
mine the disputed boundary between Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. ‘The task will take two 
years, and perhaps longer; it involves 
traversing the crest of the Sierras, and as 
this is a season of extreme heat, the party 
are looking forward with pleasure to getting 
into camp near the snow line. 


Prof. W. W. Cooke, who lately resigned 
as Director of the Vermont State Agricul- 
tural College, has accepted the chair of 
Agriculture in the Colorado State Agricul- 
tural College at Fort Collins, Col. 


The secretary of the United States lega- 
tion to Mexico, E. C. Butler, just appoint- 
ed, is the son of the famous missionary of the 
Methodist church, now living in Newton, 
whose work in Mexico will always be re- 
membered. 


Congressman William Everett has ap- 
yointed Mr. Frank H. Stewart of Melrose 
Highlands his private secretary. Mr. 
Stewart is twenty-three years of age and a 
graduate of Harvard College. He is the 
son of Mr. William D. Stewart of the Mel- 
rose School Board. 


Miner W. Bruce, who was with the Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Alaska, on his reindeer expedition 
to Siberia, has returned to San Francisco 
and reports the experiment of introducing 
this animal into Alaska a complete success. 
The herd of 170 has increased nearly 50 
per cent, and Mr. Bruce says that the Sibe- 
rian herders who came over with the deer 
think that Alaska has better conditions for 
raising reindeer than Siberia. 


Charles H. Hoyt, the playwright, has given 
$700 to the Free Public Library Association 
in Charlestown, N. H. 


Rev. Mr. Moore of Noblesville, Ind., in a 
recent sermon said: “ God made the earth 
in six days and then he rested; then he 
made man and rested again; then he made 
woman, and since that time neither God nor 
man has hada rest.” Whereupon a number 
of women in the congregation very properly 
withdrew to express their disapproval of the 
imputation upon their sex. 


The venerable Rev. William C. Crawford 
of Alvarado, Tex., is the sole surviver of 
those ‘Texan patriots who, on the 2d day of 
March, 1836, signed the Declaration of 
Texan Independence. 


The death is announced of Mme. Lenor- 
mand, widow of the eminent Orientalist and 
niece of the biographer of Mme. de Ré- 
camier. She published recollections of 
Chateaubriand, Mme. de Stiiel, and Benja- 
min Constant. Her age was seventy-six 
years. 


A statue of Thorwaldsen, the Danish 
sculptor, standing with his hand on the 
head of one of his statues, is now among 
the Danish exhibits in the Manufactures 
Building at Jackson Park. It is by the 
sculptor Nysoe, who modeled it in 1889. 


The middle name of United States 
Judge John F. Phillips of Kansas City, 
Mo., is said to be Finis, and to have been 
bestowed upon him by his father because 
he was born in the last day of a year’s last 
month and week. He was the last born of 
a large family, too. 


Bishop Turner, president of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, at 
the Congress on Africa in Chicago the 
other day, asserted that Adam and Eve 
were negroes. He adduced facts in geology 
and ethnology to prove his theory that the 
human race is descended from negroes, 
which he said was the result of years of 
meditation and study. 


The late Mrs. Fannie McNeil Potter of 
Hillsboro’, N. H., widow of Hon. C. E. 
Potter and a niece of ex-President Pierce, 
bequeathed to Dartmouth College an oil 
~s of her distinguished uncle executed 
»y herself. 


Thomas Higgs, who was Utica’s oldest 
citizen, died last week in the one hundred 
and second year of his age. He had lived 
there since 1832. He was in excellent 
health up to about a month ago, and the end 
came at last from old age and feebleness 
rather than from any particularillness. He 
was a native of England. His sister, Mrs. 
Mary Brown, still survives in London, On- 
tario, at the age of ninety-five years. 


Joseph Jefferson is much annoyed by the 
reportsin the papers about his illness, and 
writes to a friend: “Iam afraid the public 
will fancy that I am making a bid for its 
sympathy, like the prima donna who loses 
her summer jewels previous to her fall en- 
—— He adds that he is doing some 
of his best painting this summer. 





Mr. Selous, the famous African traveller 
and s man, is in Scotland visiting some 
old friends, but will soon start for America 
on a lecturing tour. 


Miss Kitty Wilkins is a horsedealer of | done 


Idaho who has just arrived at Detroit with 
two carloads of horses to sell. She spends 
most of her time about the stockyards and 
about that city soliciting sales. Miss Wil- 
kins, who is said to be the only woman in 
the world in the horse business, is about 
thirty years old, a blonde, tall, slender, and 
of an active and businesslike bearing. Her 
father and brother attend to the rearing and 
care of the horses on their Idaho ranch. 


The Rev. Elijah Kellogg, whose ‘ Sparta- 
cus to the Gladiators’ has been so many 
schoolboys’ favorite declamation for many 
years, is still preaching on Sundays in his 
church at Harpswell, Me., although he has 
passed his eightieth birthday. 


Miss Sadie Hardy, of Berkeley, Cal., has 
won the position of junior fellow in political 
economy at the Chicago University. She 
was graduated second in 2 class of sixty, and 
is the second fellow the Chicago University 
has chosen from California. 


Mrs. U. S. Grant has declined an ex- 
tremely courteous invitation to attend the 
reunion of the Confederate Veterans, to be 
held in Birmingham, Ala., in September, 
leading that she is not able to endure the 
atigue of such occasions, the reason she 
gives for having systematically declined all 
such invitations that have been received 
from their brothers of the Northern armies. 
“ Gen. Grant,” Mrs. Grant adds, “was con- 
scious of a generally friendly feeling toward 
himself in the breasts of the Confederate 
soldiers, and your unanimous resolution in- 
viting me, his widow, to the reunion evi- 
dences that his belief was well founded.” 


Anne Pratt, a distinguished botanist, has 
just died in England at the age of we 
eight. Her first book was published nearly 
seventy years ago. Her Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Great Britain is a standard 
work. 


It is not generally known that Victor 
Hugo was an artist of no mean ability. 
Miss Mary Carpenter, who has _ recently 
come to this country after a visit to Hugo’s 
home in Guernsey, Hauteville, télls of a 
striking picture from his hands hanging 
there. It pictures the terror of the boy tol 
of in the first chapter of The Man Who 
Laughs, wandering alone and half-clad 
through the snow at midnight. He is 
suddenly confronted by a corpse swinging 
from a gallows, a raven sitting upon the 
cross-tree above, while beyond is a dark 
and lowering sky. The picture is described 
as weird and forceful as [Jlugo’s  word- 
painting of the scene. 


The Home of Cholera. 


India is generally referred to as the 
‘home of cholera,’ the disease being estab- 
lished endemically throughout a ar» area. 
This, however, writes Ernest Hart in the 
North American Review, is not, as most 
Indian authorities once believed and many 
would even now have us believe, due to any 
mysterious or unpreventable causes, but in 
virtue of conditions which may all of them 
be removed, and which in time, I trust, wil 
be removed. In India, as elsewhere, water 
has been the chief nurse and disseminator 
of cholera, and I believe that if every town 
and village in India were provided with 
pure and properly protected water, the so- 
called ‘endemic area’ would soon become 
indefinite. 

Dr. M. C. Furnell, who has had great ex- 
perience as Surgeon-General of Madras, is 

rmly of opinion that the general method of 
the propagation of cholera infjIndia is by 
means of specifically polluted water, and he 
has had no difficulty in finding masses of 
facts in support of his opinions. The 
experiences of Calcutta, as observed by Dr. 
W. J. Simpson, the Health Officer of that 
city, go to show that those persons who have 
an abundant and pure water supply, namely, 
the European and better class of natives, 
escape cholera epidemics, except in isolated 
instances which can generally be accounted 
for; while the natives, who necessarily 
depend on tank water, suffer severely when 
a tank becomes polluted by the excreta of a 
cholera patient. 

It must be remembered that the natives 
bathe and wash their utensils and clothes in 
the tank because it is the only available place 
for doing so, and that they use the water of 
the tank, contaminated as it is in addition 
by soakage and sewage, for cooking and 
drinking, because it is the only available 
water supply for domestic purposes. Dr. 
Simpson raises a very earnest cry against 
the scarcity of pure water. The first requi- 
site for Howrah and the suburbs of Calcutta 
is a liberal water supply, whilst Calcutta 
itself needs an increased supply. 
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Miller's Reform Boots and § 


FOR WOMEN anp MEN 
Will ansihilate corns, bun 
ions and all troubles of the 
= ubles of the 
Warranted Hand-Made 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 


physicians. Send for 
phiet. Order by mail om 


EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
Sold From Stock or Made to Onder. 
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Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine 


7,100,000 
Have Been Sok 


THE 


WHITE IS KIN 


Before you buy, find some happy poses®* 
the White: ask them how they like it, an 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE IS KING 
White Sewing Machin & 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHNSUN 


ANODY 


LINIMENT 


‘s yrikeE ANY OTHEp 


—— 


As much 


DVTERNAL EXTERNAL 
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by an Old Family 
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Every Su Sciatic 
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Nervous 
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Every Mother trots 
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Bay State Hotel, we 

in commending it to every one, 
to all New Englanders.” 

& SPRAGUE, General Managers. 

orrrcrs: Exchange Bid’g, (Room 

@, Boson, Mass., and 55 Hampshire 8t., 


govern, Me. 


wioN SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION sQuARE, NEW YORK. 
Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
- . the heart of the Metropolis, 


furnished throu hout. 
oe aurant and dining hall, including table, 
evict aod atvention uns by any in the 


- section of 
to and from almost every 
ontty pass the door every few seconds. 
Gko. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


\MERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


carriage to and from the depot. Rates) 
aad §2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor: 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor, Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


16-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


Aijolning New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


4 Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Seam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .°. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


__ 40 Province Court, Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M. 8. GIBSON, Manager. 
Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ri 
from Boston by rail or pr By This ~ as 
been purchased by a — who will 
many improvements; when finished, it wil ! 


one of the most po r resorts near 
New Winthrop will open June 1. 


— tll June 1, to Washington street, 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 


‘The Premier Vacation Resorts of 
the North.” 


livatenenpeunetianinesibieatien 
By 
y common consent the best wa 
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is to travel by th AY een | 
—_~ »Y those maguificently equippe 
oS LINE get AD ATLANTIC and PLANT 


®OLIVETTE and HALIFAX, 

Which sai} 2 
bm TUL the north side 
n00n, after J 


of Lewis wharf, 
»THURSDAY andSATURDAY, 
une 2%. Salling days at present, 
Every Saturday at noon, 








te maaan ts made at Halifax for all points in 
it should Soke rovinces and Newfoundland, and 
line betwene Fae is mind that this 1s the onl 
and che. ton and Halifax giving seven 
ecking baggage via rail and water 





Pall perticnlars 
My ticket agent gr o™ ete 


J.D. HASHAGEN, 
%1 Broadway, New York. 


» On application to 


RICHARDSO 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. BR. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termin! 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fai. $5.00 In 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 

carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
| and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
ansurpassed service. 





Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 


TON COMMONWEALTH. 


Rubinstein’s Joke. 


Those whose mission in life it is to enter- 
tain the public are always pestered by 
friends and acquaintances for free seats at 
their entertainments. There probably 
never was a singer or an actor or a pianist, 
says Harper's Young People, who was not 
bored nearly to death by these people, 
many of whom had not the slightest claim 
to ask the courtesy they demanded. 

A pianist who was pre-eminently success- 
ful in his day, and that day was not so far 
back, either, was Rubinstein, who travelled 
nearly the whole world over delighting 
people with his genius. He, like all others, 
was very much annoyed by requests for 
complimentary tickets, but most of the 
time he maintained his composure even 
though justly irritated. It is told of him 
that just before one of his recitals in Lon- 
don he was accosted by an old lady in the 
entrance hall, and thus addressed: 

“Oh, Mr. Rubinstein, I am so glad to 
see you! I have tried in vain 





W. R. BABCOCKH, Genera! Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .". RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after May 20, 1893, 





A. M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5.00 Albany. : 
6 45% M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
‘ 


Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
9, Troy, and Slee og Oar to Chicago. 
1 30 A.M. ‘ACCOMM DATION for Troy and 
l ' wom 
3 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
’ Cars to Chteage. 
7 00 DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
. . 


P.M. 
Cars to Chicago 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 00 A. . ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
’ treal, 


Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10.30 


A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 

Cars to Montreal. 

3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ vt 


7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
: to Montreal. 
* Dally 


Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU. 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
eals and Cures Wounds of all kinds 

Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Pilee, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 











Anprew J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 


B bh, isto St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MAR 








Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$235.00 INSTALMENTS. bor po of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing achines, ex- 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any ofthe Medium 

ofMachines, such as Favorite, Avon, 
lumbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 


We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. o 
Needles and Repairs tor all Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
oy. See 
END A HAND 

FOR AUGUST, 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


nternational Congress. : 
= Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 


Need of Training Schools for a New Profession. 
#: . Miss Anna L. Dawes. 
Science and Philanthropy. 


i sibility Toward Child-Life. 
— " Gow. ‘Anna Garlin Spencer. 


Prohibition in Maine. Albert W. Paine. 
Col. Richard F. Auchmuty. Edward E. Hale. 
Fourth of July on Boston Common. 


John Tunis. 
Poor of Boston. 
Prophecy of the Chief. Henry Barrett Learned. 
Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Intelligence. 
For sale at news-stands. 





Annual! subscriptions 


$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 





N«é& BARNARD, Gen. Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- | 
TION, CAUSEWAY STRERT, FOR THE WEST | 


Where is it ?” wasthe excited reply. 
“At the piano,” smilingly replied Ru- 
binstein. 


Le Chat Noir. 
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ind 


DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 

BAKER'S ISLAND, 

SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 

ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 


AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST. 
On and After June 16th, 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 
9a. m.; Sundays, 10.80a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 


. to pepo. or Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Round Trip Tickets 
a ticket. Have you a seat you could let me} to Shoals, gerd only on date of issue, week days, 
have?” , 75 cents; roy $1.00. 

a » is te York, Rye or I ampton Beach, $1.50; round 

Madam,” said the great pianist, “there| tri . 34 Os 

is but one seat at my disposal, and that oa eat Isles of Shoals under new man 
you are welcome to, if you see fit to take jn la Dinners & Specialty. Dinner 
hg 

“Oh, yes; and a thousand thanks! Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marblehead, Baker’s Island, Salem Wil- 
lows and Beverly, week days, 10.00 a. m., 2.00, 
» m.; Sundays, 10.45 a. m., 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 p. m, 
‘are 25 cents; round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 


The well-known Paris establishment SALEM WILLOWS 
called the Chat Noir is about to change Sundays and Holidays. 


owners, It was founded by Rodolphe Salis, 
| who, after ten years’ attention to business, 
is about to retire with a handsome fortune. 
| M. Salis differed from the every-day café- 
keeper. He was well educated, and began 
life as an artist. Failing to make his living 
with his brush, he opened a café in the 
Boulevard Rochechouart. His establish- 
ment became the rendezvous of the poetic 
youth of Paris, who attracted the public by 
their verses and songs. The creation of a 
journal bearing the same name as the cab- 
aret—Le Chat Noir—helped to make the 
café celebrated. 

It was in 1886 


that M. Salis transferred 
his business to the house in Rue Laval 
which is known to all Parisians. The 
ground floor and first story are occupied by 
the café, while the upper floor is the theatre 
of the Chat Noir. That dramatic temple, 
which isin reality only a fair-sized room, 
has witnessed the first performance of many 
pieces which have become popular, and has 
frequently echoed the applause of a critical 
audience after the first reading of poems 
that were soon to become celebrated. The 
Hostellerie du Chat Noir, as it is now 
called, also contains many clever paintings 
and drawings. Now that M. Salis is about 
to retire, all Bohemian Paris is wondering 
whether any one will be found to take his 
place, or whether the days of the Chat Noir 
are ended. 


Tickets and staterooms at 800 Washington st. 


andatthe wharf. Special raves for sone Sun. 
day schools and large parties upon app! cation to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 


"send ten folders r A H A NT 


BASS 
bh 
Steamers from LINCOLN WHARF, adjoining 


POINT 

—F 
East Boston North Ferry, weather permitting, 
as follows: . 

For Bass Point, week days and Sundays—9.30, 

11.00 a. m.; 12.30, 220, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.256 p. m. 
Return, 10.30 a, m.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.38 
p.m. 
For Nahant, week days—9.30 a, m.; 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 6.00, 6.30 p. m. Return, 8.00, 11.00 a. m.; 2.00, 
3.25, 4.35, 6.30 p.m. Sunday—9.30 a. m.; 5.00, 6.30 
p.m. Return, 11,00 a, m.; 6.30 p. m 


Band concerts day and evening. New sum- 


mer theatre. New bowling alleys, league 
standard. 


CELEBRATED FISH DINNERS. 
Dancing day and evening, boating, bathing and 
fishing, flying horses, maze, base-ball etc. Fare 
each way, 25e. Children,i15c. East Boston cars, 
via Washington or Tremont streets, run direct 
to wharf. Special rates to parties. _A. FLAN- 
DERS, Agent, 201 Washington street, Boston. 


NANTASKET, 


—AND <= 


Downer Landing. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit- 











The Reed School. 
Thirty years of life for an educational in- 
stitution may not seem very long when com- 


that. 


year the 34 of next October. 


system of education. 


learn there not only to think, but to act 


ors covering every branch required 
admission into any American or foreign uni 
versity, Mrs. Reed herself still retains com 
plete surpervision over the whole school. 





How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Rewar 

for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cure« 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned have known F. J 


him perfectly honorable in all busines 
transaction and financially able to carry ou 
any obligation made by their tirm. 


ledo, O. 
Wholesale Druggists, ‘Toledo, O. 


acting directly upon the blood and mucou 


pared with Harvard’s 250 odd years, but 
still thirty years is a very good age for a 
private school for girls to have attained ; 
there are very few in the country as old as 
The celebrated Reed School 6, 8, and 
10 East 53d St. N. Y. begins its thirtieth 
This school 
is famous for the number of distinguished 
Americans who have sent their daughters 
there, and also for the completeness of its 

It is a school not onl 
of books, but a school of real life; and girls 


While the Reed School has of course greatly 
changed and developed during these thirty 


years, having now a large corps of instruct- 
for 


Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 


West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
Wa pine, Kinnan & MArvIN 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 


ting); 
SUNDAYS. 


For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.80, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 
Return, 8.55, 11.06 a. m.; 12.50, 1,20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 


6.55, 8.20, 9.50, P: m, 

For Hull, ¥. C. Pier, at 10.45 a.m.; 2.30 p. m. 
Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 

For Vowner Landing, at 10.45. a. m.; 2.30, 5.15 
p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m. 


12.00 m.; 3,56, 6.35 p. m. 
For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 10.30, 
11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.16, 


p.m. 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.20, 7:00, 8.00, 9:30 p. m. - 
For Nantasket, by boat and rail via Pemberton, 
9.30, 10.45, 11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1,30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 


6.15, 7.40 p. m. 
Return, 10.47 a. m.; 12.32, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 8.02, 
.33 p. m. 
Boat leaves Hingham for Boston, at 8.30 a. m. 
Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 
way. 
Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 


Garden, 60c., except on Mondays. 
wr GEO. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


EST and © |VERMONT 
ECREATION | "azz 


Natural Reauty 
LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


CHARMING 
Offers superior attractions for a 
SUMMER VACATION. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


ESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
KEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hillis 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,’ containing a SELECTED number 
of the Best family homes for the entertainment of 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 week. 
Also, list of best hotels, with ption and 
rates. Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mase 
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surfaces of the system. 


Sold by all Druggists. ‘Testimonials free. 





Price 75c. per bottle 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 
St. Albans, Vt. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











To Reduce 


our stock of FINE goods, we have marked 
down a few SOLID BRASS bedsteads from 
$475 to $275; from $400 to 225; from $525 to $290, 
and so on; largest line of FINE goods in Bos- 
ton; liberal inducements will be offered on 
*bout 100 other patterns. - 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


70 Washington Street, Boston, 


Importers and M'f'rs, Wholesale and Retail. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


At the Boston Museum, on Monday even- 
ing, Mr. Roland Reed, whom a very large 
and cordial assemblage welcomed back to 
Boston, presented his so-called ‘new comedy,’ 
‘Innocent asa Lamb.’ The piece is unduly 
dignified in being billed as acomedy; being, 
indeed, a commonplace farce, with little 
coherence, no wit and no human probability. 
Its fun is largely of the knockabout sort, 
and such drollery as it can boast is supplied 
to it almost entirely by Mr. Reed’s acting. 
It is but just to add that his acting is equal 
to the burden laid uponit. As a deceiving 
husband, plotting for an evening with ‘ the 
boys,’ and entangling himself hopelessly in 
the web of mendacity woven for the benefit 
of his jealous wife, Mr. Reed plays with in- 


| add materially to the comfort 


The Boston Theatre will have ‘ Africa’ 
as its attraction, for but one more week. 
The notorious ‘ Black Crook’ will have pro- 
duction on Sept. 4. 


The success of the season at the popular 
Bowdoin Square Theatre can best be judged 
from the fact that even standing room has 
been at a premium at nearly every perform- 
ance thus far, and there is every indication 
that the brilliant record of this play house 
last season will be distanced b that of the 
coming months, Next week, Manager At- 
kinson, whose good judgment has been so 
conclusively shown by these results, an- 
nounces as his attraction Steele Mackaye’s 
great romantic drama of ‘Paul Kauvar,’ 
which has been so eminently successful 
throughout the country the last few seasons. 
Its scenes are those of Paris life during the 
revolution of ’94, and its incidents are well 
calculated to maintain the interest of the 
audience throughout its action. ‘Paul 
Kauvar’ will be followed by Wm. Barry in 
« The Rising Generation.’ 


The opening of the Hollis St. Theatre 
will occur Sept. 4, and Joseph Arthur’s 
ever popular drama, ‘Blue Jeans,’ will be 
the attraction. The Hollis has undergone 
during the summer season a complete reno- 
vation, including the introduction of an 
entirely new system of electric lighting, 
and many other points, all of which will 
of its pa- 
trons. ‘Blue Jeans’ as the opening attrac- 
tion will be more superbly staged and 
mounted than ever and will present a cast 





finite lightness of touch, with much native 
comicality, and with a hundred quaint drol- | 
leries of gesture, expression, and accent that 
in themselves hold the interest of the audi-| 
ence, and wakes its mirth. Mr. Reed has 
rarely had more thankless opportunity than 
as Tobias Pilkington, yet has rarely been 
greeted and recalled with more enthusiasm 
than on Monday evening. Whatever may 
be thought of the play, the actor's success 
was unquestioned. 


Much admiration of the fittings, decora- 
tions and general arrangements of the new 
Museum has found expression throughout 
the week. The odd color-scheme of ivory 
and dull crimson, though daring, is most 
effective ; the foyer is most imposing, in its 
broad spaces and severely beautiful adorn- 
ings ; al is cheerful, fresh and pleasant. If 
the entertainments offered are worthy of 
the beauty of the playhouse itself, the Mu- 
seum’s season will be a fortunate one indeed. 


The Boston Theatre, refreshed with 
pees 4 new decorations, opened its famous 
and hospitable doors to the public on Mon- 
day evening. ‘The attraction was a musical, 
farcical comedy called ‘ Africa,’ the work of 
Clay M. Greene and Cheever Goodwin. 
Such plot as the piece boasts turns on the 
ambition of an every day young gentleman 
of ample means to shine as an African ex- 
plorer. His friends fit up a convenient 
island in the neighborhood as a mock Africa ; 
and upon it he undergoes such hardships as 
effectually cure him of his mistaken aspira- 
tions. Of course there is unlimited music, 
dancing and spectacular scenic effects. The 
entertainment moves with sparkle and facil- 
ity. Its individual honors are largely car- 
ried off by Mr. Thatcher, Mr. Jose and Mr. 
Harlan. 


At the Park Theatre ‘The Golden Wed- 
ding’ is approaching the close of its phe- 
nomenal run. At the Tremont Theatre 
‘Madame Favart,’ in which Miss Hall is 
winning nightly triumphs, will hold the 
stage but one week longer. Atthe Bowdoin 
Square Theatre ‘The Diamond Breaker’ 
has satisfied the most avid appetite for wild 
sensationalism. 


The new stock company of the Grand 
Opera House will appear, next week, in two 
noteworthy performances. On Monday, 
‘Frou-Frou’ will be given, with Miss Saidie 
Martinot in the title-réle. On ‘Thursday, 
‘The Princes’ Tragedy,’ Miss Ginney’s 
ada ion from Delavigne’s famous play, 
will have a fine production, and a cast which 
includes the full strength of the company. 


‘Innocent _as a Lamb’ is billed,at the Bos- 
ton Museum until further notice. 


‘The Fencing Master,’ which was so 
very successful at the Hollis St. Theatre 
last season, will soon be presented there 

in, this time with Laura Schirmer Ma- 
eson in the rdle created last year by 
arie Tempest. ‘The Fencing Master’ 
will be given the same fine production, and 
will be interpreted by the most competent 
company of artists that managers Mapleson 
and itney can secure. 


Assistant Manager Chas. J. Rich of the 
Hollis St. Theatre will be weleomed by his 
friends in the same position that he has 
occupied since the house was built, during 
the coming season. 





| which in its five years of presentation has 


not been excelled. This play has never 
yet been unsuccessful in this city; and it is 
fair to say that its coming engagement will 
be a prosperous one. 


Hoyt’s merry satire,‘A Trip to China 
town,’ which has broken all records in 
New York for long runs, will come to the 
Tremont Theatre for a brief season on 
Monday, Sept. 4. 


During the regular season at the Tremont 
Theatre, Abbey, Scheffel and Grau will 
offer the following attractions: Hoyt and 
‘Thomas’ Companies, E. S. Willard, Irving 
and Terry, Coquelin and Hading, Mounet 
Sully, W. H. Crane, A. M. Palmer's com- 
yany, the Bostonians, Cadet Burlesque, 
Modjeska, Stuart Robinson, and Russell's 
Comedians. 


The attraction next week at the Palace 
Theatre will undoubtedly fill that handsome 
auditorium with a very sizable audience. 
That very talented young woman, Miss 
Theresa Newcomb, will appear, on the occa- 
sion of her third annual tour, in her roman- 
tic comedy drama, “New Mexico.” This 
drama is an excellent one for displaying the 
versatility and talent of this very clever 
young actress. It is full of stirring situa- 
ations, maintaining interest from beginning 
to end, and has plenty of comedy to enliven 
warm evenings, such as we are having now. 
Her company is an excellent one in every 
particular, including little Miss Columbia, 
the famous dancer, Master Francis DuBois, 
the wonderful boy soprano, and several 
other people equally distinguished. 


For the tenth and last week of the Pauline 
Ilall company’s engagement at Messrs. Ab- 
bey, Scheeffel & Grau’s elegant house, Offen- 
bach’s bright opera comique, ‘Mme. Favart,’ 
which for two weeks has drawn very large 
audiences to the Tremont, will constitue the 
attraction, and the indications are that the 
brilliant season will be brought to a close 
with the opera still in the full tide of success. 
Edwina, ‘the sensation,’ who made such a 
great hit on Monday evening, will appear 
between the second and third acts of the 
opera. Her specialty is indescribable. She 
is a whole show in herself. Graceful, lithe 
and quick asa flash, a dancer, acrobat and 
actress combined, she skims, pivouettes, 
glides, dances and turns handsprings in the 
most amazing fashion, introducing gyrations 
and evolutions which fairly entitle her to be 
called ‘the sensation,’ for such she hag 
proved to be. ue 


One week more and ‘The Golden Wed- 
ding’ will round out one hundred consecu- 
tive performances, which, by the way, is the 
longest run of a play in Boston ever put on 
in the summer. The Park Theatre will 
open its doors for the regular season on 
iaiter, September 11, with Rice’s produc- 
tion of ‘Venus’ by Chas. Alfred Byrne, 
Louis Harrison and Gustave Kerker. With 
Camille D’Arville, Belle Thorne, La Rega- 
loncita, Cora Tinner, Trixie Friganza, 
Mamie Morse, Hallen Mostyn and C. D. 
Marious in the cast, the theatre-going public 
of Boston and vicinity can be well assured 
of a fantastic production of this play. Man- 
ager Rice is hard at work in making final 
preparations for the opening night, and the 
initial performance will no doubt be a gala 
event. 


FACTS. 


It is an entirely mistaken idea that stay- 
ing in the city during the heated term is 
incompatible with comfort. One can be 
absolutely comfortable in the city of Boston 
during July and August; but to achieve 
this desirable end he must follow certain 
simple rules. He must, for instance, dress 
as lightly as he would at the seaside; he 
must avoid violent or long continued exer- 
cise, and he must partake of a simple diet ; 
and above all—and this is the most essen- 
tial point—he must make use of cooling 
drinks. Of all delightful summer drinks, 
Hub Punch unquestionably leads; it isa 
most palatable beverage, containing all the 
proper ingredients, in the proper propor- 
tions. It comes in sealed bottles obtainable 
of any druggist or grocer. 


Ifa man were building a monument of 
snow, to last simply till the sun grew warm, 
he naturally would not care if all the pro- 
portions were not exactly symmetrical and 
according to the highest rules of art; but 
when the monument is to be of enduring 
marble or of imperishable granite, then the 
work should be the work of an artist, 
worthy of such preservation. The monu- 
ments made by A. L. Walker & Co., de- 
signers and dealers in monumental work, 
149 Portland St., are artistic and beautiful 
in every respect. 


It will well pay any one to visit the show- 
rooms of the H. W. Bigelow Co., No. 70 
Washington St.; they excel, in carrying the 
latest and most exquisite designs in both 
Brass and lron Bedsteads, all other houses ; 
they take pride in delivering their goods in 
first-class condition, relying upon their 
patrons advertising them by speaking a good 
word to their friends; trade thus built up 
is substantial. 


Our forefathers thought air was suited 
simply for breathing purposes, but we have 
found a variety of other uses for it. There 
is, for instance, the pneumatic tire on the 
bicycle, making it possible to ride over the 
city cobbles with the greatest ease and en- 
joyment; but perhaps the most useful article 
depending for its utility upon the assistance 
of air is the air mattress, which has come 
very much into vogue of late. It ds the 
most delightful and reposeful couch for a 
summer night; it is cool and elastic and, of 
course, it goes without saying that no matter 
how long it is used it remains perfectly clean 
and wholesome. Doctors recommend it as 
the best of beds. It may be seen and tried 
at the warerooms of the Metropolitan Air 
Goods Co., 7 Temple Place. 


A preat many inventive geniuses are con- 
stantly exercising their mind to discover 
some new remedy for the ills of mankind; 
but after all the old remedies are often the 
best. There is that old-time remedy, used 
now for generations—Lady Poor’s Ointment. 
Though it was used by our grandfathers it 
still ranks to-day the best and most efficacious 
among all those preparations for the healing 
of wounds of any kind, scalds, burns 
cha hands, sore eyes, and every kind 
of skin disease. This ointment contains no 
mineral or vegetable poison, and may be 
used absolutely without injury. It is sold 
by every druggist. 





A Chance to Make Money. 


I have berries, grapes and peaches, a year 
old, fresh as when picked. use “ Hood's 
improved process”; do not heat or seal the 
fruit, just put it up cold. Keeps perfectly 
fresh and costs almost nothing ; can put up 
a bushel in ten minutes. Last week [ sold 
directions to over one hundred families. 
Any one will pay a dollar for directions when 
they see the beautiful fruit samples. As 
there are agp poor people like myself I 
consider it my duty to give my experience 
to such, and feel confident any one can make 
one or two hundred dollars, around home, 
in a few days. I will mail sample of fruit 
and complete directions, to any of your read- 
ers, for 19 two-cent stamps, which is only 
the actual cost of the sample, postage, ete., 
to me. 


Mrs. W. M. Griffith, New Concord, Ohio. 





Modern Duels. 

A lively controversy has been going on in 
Austria concerning the necessity of duelling 
It has been the subject of a number of news- 
paper articles, books and pamphlets, the 
great majority of which have argued in favor 
of the abolition of the practice. The Chev- 
alier von Korwin Czebankis, however, pleads 
for its legalization as a justifiable measure of 
self-protection in addition to that afforded by 
the State. He declares that the custom is so 
deeply rooted in certain sections of society 
that threats of the severest penalties are in- 





sufficient to ror it, and that, therefore, 
it ought to recognized and regulated, 
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Sunday Train, 
The first train to New Yor 
f Bo . Ork, Ny 
rom ston, is the famous « Wh My 
which leaves the * Street a 
ch leaves the Summer Street 
the New York & New England rai” 
3 P. M., arriving in New York as . 
This train runs week days also, } ania Ae 
Y3, also, leaving 
ton at the same hour and arriving ak 
York at 8.40 P.M. The only New Yor 
limited express carrying passenger wali 
and dining-car. No extra fare is d 
on this train. On the return this ts 
leaves New York at3 p.m. daily. 7 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEArs 
Mrs. Winstow’'s SOOTHING Syar 
used by millions of mothers for theis ty 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the —~ 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the bed 
remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five (enw 
bottle. Sold by all dr : 
world. sure and ask maa 
Soornine Syrup. ” 
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AMUSEMENTS, 


~ BOSTON MUSRUY, 


Mr. R. M. FIELD, Manager 
‘“The New House.” 


Universally admired 
8th Annual Engagement of Mf; 


ROLAND REED 


And, 1st time in Boston, his new comedy 


INNOCENT AS A LAMB. 


Preceded by a PROMENADE CONCERT & 
the BRILLIANT NEW GRAND FOYE 
ua Labor Day Matinee at 2. 


PALACE THEATRE 


The Only Legitimate Theatre in Boston Givisg 
Daily Matinees. 


Week of Aug. 28. 
THERESA NEWCOMB, 
IN HER ROMANTIC COMEDY DRAMA 


NEW MEXICO. 


POPULAR PRICES : 10, 25, 36 and 60 cents 


BOWDOIN SQ. 2% 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager 


Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sst #2 
THE GREAT AMERICAN DRAMA 


PAUL KAUVAR. 


NEXT WEEK 


WILLIAM BARRY 


(Late BARRY & FAY) 


The Rising Generation 


Special Matinee Labor Day- Pe 


PARK THEATRE 


oO 4 Manage 
J, A. CRABTREE Prop. a — 


F. E. PIPEBR....ssscescevessseeeersnseeer* 


2 .! 
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8,712,000 


bare Feet of Fine Building Land, 
Beautifully Laid Out. 


. -e according to the character of the land. Magnificent scenery, 
inks tm amands a fine view of hills, valleys and distant mountains. Choice lots for 
we prices, and upon terms favorable to the purchaser. 
are 


HILLCREST, 


iriest and healthiest land in Winchester. Some of the finest boulevards | 
It on this property. | 
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WAITING. Our Ancestor. 


BY ARTH RT. FROGGART. | 
“Was he arboreal, and did he live upon 
fruit?” asks The Gentleman's Magazine. It 


has been suggested that he was driven from 


hose wha, on some lonely mountain height, 
szhing through all the weary hours of night, 
f the morning light, 


the pale rose of 


—_—. I wait for thee. these mild ways by the cold of that unpleas- 

ee vo, waking on a bed of pain, ant time when glaciers covered the earth. 

: + helpless in his agony, is fain The trees died and the fruits perished, and 
: wait the sweet return of sleep again, the Ancestor, climbing down, began with 
; I wait forthee. rats and mice, and finished with cannibalism, 
be who, in some vast cathedral, dim to avoid perishing likewise. “Also, he in- 
4h shadows, silent waits, on bended limb, vented fire. Also, the cold made him use 
music of the Eucharistic hymn, language. But this is rather an unsubstan- 


tial speculation, since Prof. Prestwich, for 
instance, believes that there were men be- 
fore the glaciers. At any rate, he tells us 
that at Sevenoaks, in the very old pre-glacial 
‘plateau drift’ above the downs, he has found 
instruments of flint. 

It is not impossible that those beetle- 
browed persons, the paleolithic men, the re- 
mote men who chipped out weapons of un- 
polished stone and knew the uses of neither 
cattle, clay, nor corn, were less human look- 
ing than their skeletons would lead us to 
fancy. ‘There is a hint in one rude scratch- 
ing on a bone that they were thickly hairy. 
There is a remote chance yet — at least it is 
a pleasant fancy to entertain — that we with 
our own eyes, may yet see this hairy ances- 
tor of ours in the flesh. Every one has 
heard of the entire mammoth, skin and flesh 
complete, frozen up inside of a Siberian 
river and enduring to our days. The flesh 
was so fresh that the dogs fell upon it and 
ate it without ill results. Now, these pre- 
glacial men of Prof. Prestwich must have 
been contemporaries with those mammoths, 
and they may have ventured, too, since they 
hunted the mammoth, into high latitudes. 
The discovery of a refrigerated ancestor is 
by no means impossible. 

It is necessary for any one who has read 
The Frozen Pirate to curb his imagination 
here. In all humanity we must hope the 
ancestor, when thawed, will be dead. Fancy 
the shock of Rip Van Winkle intensified by 
10,000 generations! If he is dead he must, 


I wait for thee. 
deaf men crave for song, and blind for sight, 
weary sons of toil long for the night, 
of ws the fettered spirit longs for flight, 

I wait for thee. 

The Spectator. 

The Habits of Centenarians. 
\ H has investigated 
be lie histories tenarians in England 
th the view of ascertaining the causes and 
irumeances of longevity. The report is 
plished by the Collective Investigation 
mmittee of the British Medical Associa- 
ts. As one reads of the habits and life of 
mr women who attained to the 
dene hundred years and more, one is 
mrect by the fact that they were almost in- 
vrably ean people, of spare habit, and of 
gra moderation eating and drinking. 
‘thirty-seven three took no animal food, 
fear wok very little, twenty a little, ten a 
meleraie amount, and only one acknowl- 
eyed taking mach meat. % 

i) th regard alcohol, the returns are 
woch the same, and abstemiousness is found 
& be the rule of life of these centenarians. 
“> owe n total abstainers, either dur- 
img whole or r i i . 
bak vay Endo socked, twannpace a hae 
asi ten a moderate amount. Sir G 
Humphrey * interesting and valuable collec- 
or adopr seeding centenarians confirms 

hich have been held from time to 
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various per : ae 
tae persons, I Opposition tO/ of course, be promptly stuffed by all the 
RNETRUY accepted view that as age in-| * % .-* & 4 i 
creases and strenot} : 6 best taxidermists in council, and placed in a 
ad strength diminishes food sl 


vould | commanding position in the museum in 
strengthening. | Cromwell Road, a relic and true portrait 
sé persons was | combined. 
nobleman, who lived in | 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Wo 
| long or short stay (either on American or European plan) at this popular house and at a reasonable 
rate, 
our statement that this is t 
at once for our Sept. 1, 6, 11, 15 tours. 


all parts of Boston and suburbs, 





QUIE J.H 





L. ARRIS, 


World’s Fair Tours. 


All Expenses Included, and Guaranteed First-Class. 
Covers all expenses for the , 
round trip, sleeping cars, meals, | 
transfers, room and board at | 
m ’ (Midway Plaisance ), admission | is ’ 
10 DAYS to the grounds, dinner and sup- 15 DAYS 
per on the grounds or at the 
TOUR.  Poter . 1. «ie 





** Hotel Ingram” 


| Parties leaving Boston every 5 Days, In special trains of New and Elegant 


Pullman Vestibuled Cars, with Dining Car Attached, 
Direct to the ‘‘ World's Fair’’ Station. 


We are authorized agents for the unequalled Hotel Ingram, opposite the Midway Plaisance, 
rid’s Fair. Patrons of our $75 and $100 tours stop at this hotel, and we can also arrange fora 


We can refer to delighted people all over New England who are willing to bear us out in 


e most desirable hotel within three miles of the grounds. Book 


i, 
_ Our World’s Fair Guide, with map of the Exposition grounds, is now ready for 
distribution, free. For guide, tickets, itinerary and information, apply to 


HARRIS, HATCH & ABBOTT, 


Room 12, Globe Building 
244 Washington St., 
Boston, 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


FOR SALE. REAL ESTATE 
Real Estate bought and sold in Cared for, and Rents Collected. 
MORTGAGES 


TO LET. placed at 4, 41-2, and 5 per cent. 
Houses, Suttes and Tenements. on city and suburban property. 


LESTER HH. LATHAM, 
89 STATE STEET. FISKE BUILDING. 


Refers by permission to Rurus B. Topry. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


PAID IN CAPITAL %600,000, 
HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 





Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


‘SEE HERE! — 
Why don’t you stop 


Wasting time and money and getting disap- 
ointed in the end, by using some of the many 
iair-Producing-Dandrufi -Curing-NosTRUMS, 
when a reliable and thorough method of treat 
nt is at your service. d 

™There i ae case of Dandruff, Falling-out of 
Hair, or Baldness I cannot cure. 

Give written guarantee of curé or money re 
funded. Can I do any fairer. 

Will take your case at from 1 to 3 dollars for 


CHARGES REASONABLE. 


ALL THE POPULAR 


Shore Resorts 


Of Southeastern Massachusetts 


Are reached via the 


OLD COLONY SYSTE 
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WHOM THE GODS LOVE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


You say that being so old 
’T was time for him to die? 
Rings not your comment cold 
And eveninhuman? Why 
Should tenderer tears be shed 
When death lays young lives low, 
Spared years of sorrow and fret, 
Spared age’s overthrow? 


When young we are called away, 
We shirk untold regret; 
For austere time will slay 
Not merely ourselves, but yet 
Brand with authentic sign 
His despotisms elsewhere — 
Drape wisps of silvering hair 
O’er eyes beloved — plough line 
And furrow on treasured cheeks. 
* Whom the gods love die young.” 
Ah me! there Wisdom’s tongue 
With sovereign accent speaks! 


Pity the old who die ; 
The young behind them leave 


| boats; he lands at Whampoa, and I think 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





| he disappears among the motley crowd of 


| to see him no more. 
I have been three weeks in China, I am 

| resting comfortably in a large bamboo chair 
\this morning, looking out of my window 
upon the Kwang-tung River, swarming, as it 
| is, with the several hundred thousand who 
live upon its surface, when I see a face at 
the door. There being but one model for 
all Chinese countenances, Ido not at first 
recognize the individual. Costume that of 
a mandarin of the gold button. “ Tschin 
techin, sinao.”’ Now | know him, but so 
altered by his attire I can scarce believe my 
eyes. It is John At-ching! 

” With due deference we invite him to be 
seated. ‘Tailors may not make the man, but 
John At-ching, gold-buttoned and royally 
invested, is a very different individual from 
his former self, when superintending the 
pantry of the Ceres; so John is prevailed 
upon to seat himself in our presence, a dig- 
nity to which he had never before aspired. 
My first question was in regard to his eleva- 
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Be on your Guard. 


If some grocers urge another baking 
powder upon you in place of the“ Royal,” 
it is because of the greater profit upon it. 
This of itself is evidence of the supe- 
riority of the “ Royal.’ 
profit the other must be a lower cost 
powder, and to cost less it must be made 
with cheaper and inferior materials, and 
thus, though selling for the same, give 


' To give greater 








Such bounteous grief whereby 
Fate bids they should not grieve. 
Heart-racked with many a sigh, 
Wounded with many a scar, 
Pity the old who die; 
The young are happier far. 
Lippincott’s. 


JOHN, MANDARIN. 


BY ROBERT F. RODEN. 


{From the New York Evening Post.) 


Some years ago business of importance 
called me to China. The voyage was not 
then, as now, a matter of two months or 
more, but was rarely performed in less than 
150 days. Our craft, called the Ceres, was 
an uncomfortable boat and a bad sailer, and 
we had storms and adverse winds that tried 
both the courage and the patience of all on 


board. But none of them suffered such 
agony as did John At-ching, our steward. 


John was a Chinaman by birth and in ap- 
pearance. Impelled by a desire to see 
something of the world, he had made a 
voyage to New York in the Ceres. Inherit- 
Ing a taste for cooking from his father, once 
a cook in Canton, John made a famous 
steward. 

Leaning over the after rail one evening, 
smoking in silence, and wondering how long 
the voyage will take, | am aroused by a 
slight sound behind me. I turn and see 
John At-ching. 

“ Well, John, what is it?” I ask. 

“ You savey those big smoke-boats in New 
York?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You savey my have got one small piece 
of smoke-boat all same fashion, down side ?” 

Upon my I found that American 
steamboats had struck John’s fancy, and 
filled him with admiration more than any 
thing else in New York. In his wanderings 
about the city he was brought to a standstill 
by the sight of a small ‘morbiaks model of a 
steamboat, engine and all complete, in a lit- 
tle show-window, exposed for sale. ‘The 
wheels were in motion, and John was de- 
lighted. To enter and ask the price was 
John’s first idea. The mechanism and 
operation are explained, and John counts 
the money into his hand and stands hesitat- 
ingly, looking at the money and then at the 
model. The shrewd shopkeeper puts the 
wheels again in motion; the question is set- 
tled. John At-ching owns a smoke-boat. 

“ What do you mean to do with it?” said 
I. The aecmeun of the cabin-boy, calling 
John to make the captain’s toddy, prevented 
an immediate reply, and I thought very 
little more of the question during the voy- 
age. 

Our anchor is down at last in the harbor 
of Whampoa; the old Ceres lies quietly at 
her moorings. Crowds of small boats, called 
sampans, are plying to and fro; huge man- 
darin boats wi eir streamers by dozens 
flying from their light masts, tom-toms beat- 
ing on board, to announce to the subjects 
the approach of dignity, and now and then 
a gun fired to impress them with a sense of 

ubernatorial power; the beautiful flower- 

ts, with the chattering of their occupants, 
and the busy hum of the inhabitants of the 
town, very near to which we are moored, all 
tend to dispel the monotony of the quiet 
flowing Kwang-tung on the first evening of 
our sojourn among the Celestials. And 
now, quietly seated in an arm-chair on deck, 
smoking one of the few cigars remaining 
from my stock laid — at New York, the 
sunset limning out the el t proportions 
of the pagodas on shuce, empuatie Sayealt 
with pleasant reveries of home and distance, 
I am disturbed by the a proach of John At- 
ching, come to say his parting ‘tschin 
tschin.’ He is going to his home in Canton, 
carrying with him his treasure, the ‘ smoke- 
boat.’ ending with Chinese grace into 


of his 


dial. 
his ‘smoke-boat.”’ It 


tion in rank. His countenance lighted up 
with a broad smile as he answered: “ You | 
savey that small piece of smoke-boat ?” 
John, it appeared, had been visiting one | 
friends in Canton, a wealthy tea- 
merchant, a man of influence. John had 
travelled. His greeting was therefore cor- 
After tea was served John displayed 
met with a grand 
success. Having placed it on a table, he 
lights the fire, opens the throttle, and 
raises the puppet valve; the wheels whirl 
around like the wheels of Buddha. Now 
he opens the cscape, the steam whistles 
sharp and clear; at every motion the tea- 
merchant's queue becomes animated with 
fresh wonder, his almond eyes grow rounder 
and rounder. John suggests an invitation 
of the tea-merchant’s friends and promises 
new wonders. <A meeting is arranged — 
dignified mandarins and high diplomatic 
functionaries arrive, and the whole move- 
ments are gone over again, to the unbounded 
delight of all. Then ,they adjourn to the 
pond back of the tea-merchant’s house, and 
the boat, amid murmurs of applause, is 
suffered to glide into her eeuedl element. 
He fixes the rudder hard-a starboard, the 
vessel rounds to port. Now hard-a-port, 
says Seaman John; she obeys the helm. 
He applies more steain; she skims over the 
pond. 

The functionaries are delighted. John 
now has greatness thrust upon him. — He is 
requested to name an evening for exhibition 
to the commissioner of Public Works and 
other high civic dignitaries. 

The meeting took place as proposed, but 
to go over in detail the successive steps by 
which he rose would be wearisome. But he 
did rise, as his outward garb indicated — 
he had become a man of the empire. He 
had received letters patent, and been in- 
vested with the order of Naval Constructor 
to the Emperor. He stands before mea 
mandarin of the gold button. He has 
received an order to make a grand smoke- 
junk. If success crown his efforts, he will 
be elevated to ‘mandarin of the red ’— if 
failure, well, he doesn’t speak of that. 

Six months have wok te since the inter- 
view. I am sitting, as is my custom, look- 
ing out upon the waters of the Kwang-tung 
River, when my servant at the door, with 
his usual polite Chinese bow, says: 

“One cooleyman down side — want see.” 

“Show him up,” I reply. 

An humble applicant appears, his eyes 
and pigtail lowered, his arms folded as if 
within there was a strife between independ- 
ence and humility. Hardly could I recog- 
nize John’ At-ching—no longer adorned 
with the gold button and stomacher, and 
with the white dove, but in the simple garb 
of cooleyman or porter of the country. 

His story was the ordinary one assigned 
to genius. The details, however, were 
somewhat varied. I tell it as he related it, 
confirmed and illuminated afterwards by 
spectators. 

Having been empowered by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works to construct a 
smoke-boat of large dimensions after the 
working model, he was directed to dislocate 
the component parts of the miniature engine, 
to procure the most skilful artisans of 
Canton, and with the assistance of the 
Emperor's mathematical calculator to com- 
plete the same under the usual rewards and 
— in the space of six months. The 
oat was to be a junk in the usual form, 
100 feet long by 40 broad. John At-ching 
was required to follow out the plan in its 
most trivial particulars. This he did up to 
the measure of the Chinese faculty for 
imitation. 

In the centre of the city of Canton is a 
broad and beautiful lake, called Tsoe-ling, 
—? the silent water, and fed by an 
outlet of the grand canal; upon its borders 
were built the pleasure boats of the ‘ broth- 
er of the moon.” Here the keel was 





# sampan alongside with his various bundles, 


laid. The work went on with great expedi- 
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tion; hull and engine were both completed the master and main enterprise; he gras 
the lever. 
yalves, the wheels splash forward a half 
turn. 

shore. 
men; whiz, bang, go the fire-crackers; | 
bom, go the tom-toms ; all is frenzy and ex 
citement; all but the calm exterior of the 
trembling heart of John At-ching. He had 
perceived that something was wrong, but h 
essays again ; if she will not give a full rev 
olution f. 

chuck, one-half revolution backward, and 
dead stop. 
still swaying the queues of the Chinamenl 
backward and forward ; the whole air was 
split by the jangled music and discordant 
gutturals of the a shouting, “ Hi-yah 
smoke-boat — John 


about the same time; when the smoke-boat 
was ready for starting, orders were given 
for a procession of the dignitaries on the 
day appointed for the trial trip. 

‘pon the eve of every great enterprise 
genius has its misgivings; John At-ching 
was no exception. As he looked down on 
that mysterious combination of cranks and 
levers, and reflected on the probable conse- 
quences of failure, his heart misgave him. 
The man of genius sank into the cautious 
Chinaman. He privately arrays himself in 
the common garb of the boatman, and over 
that he carefully fastens the costume of 
mandarin of the gold. The new junk was 
built in the ordinary way, with a flight of 
stairs descending to the water, near the 
rudder-post. At the foot of these stairs, by 
John’s orders, a common sampan was at- 
tached, and a man in a friend’s employ was 
selected to take off a boatman bearing 
John’s signet. “Thus,” said John to him- 
self, “I shall escape the hook and candle if 
the enterprise fails.” 

It was a propitious day in Canton. The 
great procession was formed, and marched 
about the city and down to the junk; there 
the commonalty spread themselves along the 
shore, and the invited guests awaited the or- 
der to ascend. 

All being ready, the procession of manda- 
rins, high Raseniaenea contractors, deputies, 
sub-deputies, and under sub-subs, composing 
the very élite of the four-feet queue porce- 
lain aristocracy, ascended the plank, John in 
advance. The necessary orders were given ; 
the great lumbering junk, attached to twen- 
ty sampans, was slowly towed out into the 
centre of the lake. It was a great spectacle. 
China gazed for the first time upon the most 
peculiar monster that ever floated upon ce- 
lestial waters — the unwieldy junk of walled 
China, pulsing and throbbing with the heart 
and am of Yankee enterprise — ssive 
steam. John alone felt truly the oree of 
the anomalous, and to the Chinese mind the 
superhuman character of the undertaking. 
To the thousands of spectators it was a jun 
turned with a t fire and smoke wheel ; 
to the fireman it was simply a teakwood fire, 
to be kept blazing under the boiler; to the 
engineer it was all a mystery; to the manda- 
rins on board, a pleasant ride to be taken 
free of expense ; but to John it was a vision 
of the past, the great sailless vessels on 
American waters. 

John saw not the multitude, nor did he 
hear the beating of the tom-toms. He issued 
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of the enterprise, the standstill of his hopes, 


great fact flashed before his mind for the 
first time that he had successfully imitated 
every screw and valve, nay, the very rust 
and flaws in the metal, but the principle of 





his orders to the firemen and engineers with 
calmness, while dubiety and want of self-re- | 
liance were tugging at his heart-strings. 
The last order was given, and John walked | 
throngh the group of mandarins to open the 
valves and sail around that beautiful lake. 
With a peculiar grace he touches the escape, 
and the steam whistles through the narrow 
opening and proclaims success ; with caution 





he next essays the throttle; it seems to be 
right, but this is a more concealed working, | 





and his confidence wavers, He reaches now | 
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Chuck, chuck, go down the eas 
“ Hi-yah,” shouts the crowd from ¢ 
“ Hi-yah,” shout the sampan boa 


orward, she may backward. Cho 


The excitement on shore w 


At-ching for ever,” 
when John At-ching perceived the failure’ 


in short, his ruin as a Chinaman. 


the invention was beyond him, hidden in 
the ’cuteness of the Yankee mind, and not 
olvable as yet by the porcelain intellect. 

But he knew at the same time his fate is 
the event of failure. He perceived himself 
swinging by meat-hooks, or dipped in tallow 
aud consuming in the great tempi 
Buddha, and therefore no sign of failare 
tarnished the copper of his countenance 
vibrated on his pigtail. 

“ Aling-ti,” said he to the chief engineer, 
“take charge of the safety vaive. Apak, 
apply oil to the teakwood, there is not 
cient fire. Foh-ti, hold this lever steady , 
will consult the plans of the great Ameriwas 
sampan.” 

The mandarins looked on wi 
and veneration. John At-ching with a ree 
and serene exterior descended to the ca 
and closed the door. 

The scene in the 
mated — the gold button cap wer 
across the ceiling; the mandarin 
dashed down under his : 
broidered shoes lodged in the 
John At-ching, gold-button m 


h wonde 


cabin was very #2 
spinning 
robe wh 
active feet; @ 
active ale 
teachest, an¢ 


andarin. 4 


man. What woul 

now a common sampan MAN Oc cas 
. - 4 1< 4~« i} n g atti 

have been his reflections, 'ave® for Te 


t! a 
alone depict ; but there arth bind 
flection — he heard the surgine . 
and the bubbling steam 4s he e 
the stairway, and it suge' sted . aha ot 
gress. In ‘another minute a 0a Wr in 
i sunk with two com 
dling from the junk wit time t 
tmen, but the spectators = pater 
devote to the movements 0 a vor 
men. In the great movem nts : ae .. 
the individual is lost sight of, : the fate of 
ching, a melancholy ao beck oa the 
venius in two positions, 00 : « Hi 
aed joined with the re peter ie 
yahs” to the projector of ME 
his former self. 
Meanwhile the oil ere 
performing its portion of 
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, bowing from the aol aro 
seamadit: John At-ching, 
t the several hundred thou- 
. gent acquainted with the 
ie no answer to the re- 
Lae cabin door ; he must 
a with the American sampan. 
gpon the shore are becoming 
oho The mandarins on 
as the continued rush of 
= the chief engineer. The 
nr quick in arriving at conclu- 
chief engineer, perceives that 
ancy of weight at the end of 
ng "To force down the valve, 
oe the monkey he elimbs ups 
of eatisfaction, sits astride 
ee Tt has its effect, the rush 
a the yaive stops, the man- 
rt i ), says he in Canton 
be freman ; “oil the teakwood.” 
e joke around with that supreme 
ity which is attendant upon 
wnt of a great enterprise. he 
» to the edge of the lake, strug- 
de front row, and then is seen a pe- 
ule. A boatman, who has been, 
ht five minutes, alternately looking 
‘st, then throwing himself on the 
: his face with his hands, and 
oat on to the lake, = and with 
grting from their sockets, utters a 
a, dashes through the crowd, and 
2 vith frantic speed down a narrow 


aetement is div ided for a single in- 
gy te cry of John At-ching is heard, 
de next a great tremor runs through 
QZ junk from stern to stern—a 
jexplosion rends the ears of the terri- 
and echoes from the walls of 
air is filled with singed pigtails, 
ris, dislocated mandarins, walking- 
gaps, and boatmen, and up dhroagh 
ail) clinging to that unhappy mis- 
te safety valve, is Aling-ti, the ad- 
g engineer. 
ei vas the fate of John At-ching’s un- 
moke-boat.’ It is to be regretted 
#inite account of the engineer and 
sho went up in the explosion ever 
te public ear. But as human life 
ischeaper than copper, the portions 
érial account relating to the explosion 
tim up with careful estimates of its 
tebalance of material, including loss 
fw omitted. 
Berea new Chinese laundry opened 
own street the other day. Looking 
rinon my way down town the fol- 
morning, | entered, deposited my | 
yeeived the usual hieroglyphic ticket 
jon, and was going out, when a 
trily cried: “ You wait a while.” 
imped short. A stout little Chinaman, 
in regulation attire, came forward 
winner room. 
"In wo savey me?” he said. 
Wet. John Chinaman was certainly 
ind reminiscent, but not recogniz- 


“Tn 20 savey John At-ching, no savey 
moke-boat *’ 
Te ruth fashed upon me at once. ‘There 
Moh Atching, late mandarin of the 
‘ton, and Naval Constructor to the 
r if China. 
former aspirant for the ‘ red-button’ 
Mweetor of the smoke-boat was very 
ee me, and insisted on giving me a 
mount of his varied fortunes since the 
t days when aman of the empire. A 
forks feather, carefully wrapped in tissue 
{and encased in a paper box of Celes- 
=", was emphatic proof that John re- 
‘souvenir when making his hurried 
ture from the ill-fated junk. 


The Dummy Money Package. 
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fore the first 
Says a story-teller in the 
~ Democrat, and one of the 
“hee apg on a merchant whose 
“pe oo painful to do business 
Tab ~~ how large a bill could 
fie this particular oceasion he 
rs ; with an excessively severe 
parton complaint, and he told 
tk shout orgs tied about finance 
ne ering orders. After a while 
. ommunicative and told me he 
hdrawing from the 


meceeded in wit 
ore over $4,000, which he had 
a, a box in a burglar-proof 
throug thieves could not possibly 
eae and steal. He proceeded to 
tee dition that he had made np a 
don m3 1 yPresenting the ackage 
’ Pron he carefully labelled with 
* oer of the valuable roll. 
hens me a he explained, was in 
towed me N'Y cash drawer, which 


tisexplanation of this 
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was that ashe had been seen by several 
so oy who had helped start the run on the 
oank, he was afraid his place might be burg- 
larized, and that if it was, the dummy pack- 
age would undoubtedly be taken without 
being a and examined, and the thief 
would hurry away without searching for 
further booty. I smoked a good cigar with 
the merchant and tried to convince him that 
his bank was all right and that he had taken 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 

Later in the same day, however, the bank 
had to suspend, and when I saw my cus- 
tomer the next day he chuckled over the 
success of his precautionary measures. 
When I got him bows to talking business, 
he suddenly remembered he owed our house 
a few hundred dollars, and said if I would 
wait he would go to the vault and get the 
money. He came back in ten minutes look- 
ing as though lightning had struck him. He 
carried in his hand what I presumed was 
his roll of bills, and when he threw it on the 
counter and rushed headlong to his cash 
drawer, | began to doubt his sanity. But 
in a minute his peace of mind was restored 
and the explanation was obvious. He had 
made up the real and dummy packages so 
much alike that he had deceived himself, 
and had placed a roll of brown paper in 
the vault while the package containing over 
$4,000 had been lying loose in his cash 
drawer without any protection against fire 
or thieves. 


Reminiscences of Lincoln. 


“ Lincoln was one of the first men I knew 
after I began to practise law,” said Senator 
Voorhees the other day. “At that time 
lawyers travelled a circuit. I was then, as 
now,in Indiana, while Lincoln wasin Illinois, 
but our respective circuits, going to the 
State line in each instance, joined, and our 
business frequently took us into each other’s 
bailiwicks. Lincoln was very kind to and 
considerate of me—I was green, untried, 
and amuch younger man than he—and | 


| can recall many a favor he did me. 


“Tle was a strong lawyer and singularly 
successful. As a politician I never met his 
equal. Ile was shrewd, indomitable, enter- 
prising, and with a courage which never 
flinched. TI look on him as the best and 
most sagacious politician in a high, big way 
who ever set Aoot in the White House. 
What we call ‘big politicians ’ are, generally 
speaking, a dwarfed and mindless genera- 
tion compared to Abe Lincoln. He gave 
you an impression of greatness every mo- 
ment. He never did, and by nature couldn’t 
conceive of doing, a mean or little thing. 1 
saw him as a lawyer, and I was in Congress 
while he was in the White House. I knew 
him intimately and under varying conditions. 
I have seen him surrounded by a state of 
affairs that would have overborne any other 
man I ever met. And yet I never saw Lin- 
coln fall short or fail to fulfil every necessity 
the moment it arose. He answered orang 
requirement of every hour in his great life 
and rose to meet every emergency with an 
ease which spoke of unlimited power in re- 
serve. He was a great man—a great Amer- 
ican. 

“ Lincoln’s personal courage had no limit. 
He was afraid of nothing on earth. He re- 
ceived, I know, as many ‘as half a dozen 
letters every week threatening assassination. 
He never heeded them and seldom referred 
to them. He went about as freely as Grover 
Cleveland does now. He would get into the 
saddle and canter out to the Soldiers’ Home, 
six miles, and an assassin could have picked 
him off with a rifle at every step of the way. 
Lincoln never appeared to have the slightest 
fear of it. Stanton used to get scared and 
put guards around Lincoln, but the latter 
only laughed at it. 

“He had a great laugh—a high, musical 
tenor—and when he had listened to or told 
a story which particularly pleased him he 
would walk up and down the room with one 
hand on the small of his back and the other 
rubbing his hair in all directions, and make 
things ring with laughter. 

- Lincoln has great fame as a story- 
teller; and yet the truth isn’t half told. 
First and last, he told thousands and thou- 
sands of stories. He was a well-spring of 
anecdote. Yet, under all his humor and 
all his laughter, he was tender, sensitive, 
romantic, ofttimes sad. He appeared hard 
and practical, and yet no man ever lived 
who needed and craved sympathy more than 
Lincoln. He was strongly social in his 
nature and liked people rather than places. 
Like all men of the highest courage, fearing 
nobody, he hated none. He would oppose 
aman to the death, but he would never 
hate him. 

“ While Lincoln was fearless in his own 
nature, he had the keenest forbearance for 
the timidity of others. He would never 
consent to shoot a soldier for cowardice. 
He éalled them ‘leg cases.’ ‘No on@need 
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ever expect me to sanction the shooting of 
a man for running away in a battle,’ he said 
to me once; ‘1 won’t doit. A man can’t 
help being 2 coward any more than he 
could help a humpback, if he were born 
with one. Then turning to me again, he 
said: ‘ Voorhees, were you ever scared ?’ 

“T confessed that I had had some little 
experience that way. 

“*So have I,’ said Lincoln, laughing, 
‘and I know just what it means. And in 
any contest or controversy which arises 
between the head and the heels, T never 
knew the heels to get anything but the best 
of it. No, sir, they needn't send any leg 
cases to me atall. I'll never order a man 
shot for any such offence.’ 

“Once when I was up to the White 
House to see him about something, he 
turned to me with a pathetic look of anx- 
ious pain, and said: ‘ Voorhees, doesn’t it 
seem strange that I should be here—I, a 
man who couldn’t cut a chicken’s head off, 
with blood running all around me?’ 

“Speaking of his numberless stories, | 
recall one he once told during the argument 
in a lawsuit. The lawyer on the other side 
was a good deal of a glib talker, but not 
reckoned as deeply profound or much of a 
thinker. _IHewas rather reckless and 
sponsible in his speech-making also, and 
would say anything toa jury which hap- 
pened to enter his head. Lincoln in his 
address to the jury, referring to all these, 
said: ‘ My friend on the other side is all 
right, or would be all right were it not for 
the physicomental peculiarity I am about to 
chronicle. His habit, of which you have 
witnessed a very painful specimen in his 
argument to youin this case—of reckless 
assertion and statements without grounds, 
need not be imputed to him asa moral 
fault or as telling of a moral blemish. He 
can't help it. For reasons which, gentle- 
men of the jury, you and I have not time 
to study here, as deplorable as they are 
surprising, the oratory of the gentleman 
completely suspends all action of his mind. 
The moment he begins to talk, his mental 
operations cease, I never knew of but one 
thing which compared with my friend in this 
articular. That wasa small steamboat. 
sack in the days when | performed my 
part as a keel boatman, I made the acquaint- 
ance of a trifling little steamboat which 
used to bustle and puff and wheeze about 
in the Sangamon River. It had a five-foot 
boiler and a seven-foot whistle, and every 
time it whistled it stopped.’ ” 
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New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth Pub, Co., 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Oo. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN 
Round Trip, 75c. 


Steamers leave north side Central wharf (foot 
State st.) week days 9.30 a. m. and 5p. m.; 
leave Gloucester at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 a. m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 
p.m. ’ : . 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the 





morning remains at Gloucester about two 
hours, Sod arrives back at Boston about 4.30 
|p. m. on week days and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, 
|thus affording ngers the opportunity to 
| reach home in desirable season after having 
spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 
| miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch 
of sea coast which. in its beautiful and varied 
scenery, is unequaled elsewhere in New Eng- 

N. B.—Until further notice the afternoon trip 
| from pe rs = be made at 5 o’clock insteac 
| of at 2 o'clock, ; 

For further information and special rates for 
| large parties apply to E. 8. MERCHANT. Agent. 


A. L. WALKER & CO. 


Designers of and Dealers in 


Fine Monumental Work 


From Westerly Granite. 
149 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb, 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more | on 
large carriage room and 8 rooms for men. | Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2-story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, 8 feet above, piazza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from tastport, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock weed can be gath- 
ered for « ressing, rich soll, cute 60 to,75 tons hay 
100 cords standing wood, wr old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48, sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property ,200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 
1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
0 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 
Good Chance for a Florist. 
Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cute 25 tons 
y, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
— aga Price $4,500, cash, Including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
i cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Good home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-8tory house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 

oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3.00 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soll, cute 60 tons ms A 
by machine, will keep 380 head stock, enoug 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a bill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
bullt hy the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage Tonse, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, 1}¢ 
story house, |1 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. R., 4 mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4.500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, borderec. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sell, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with reaping 
water, assessed for $2,840. Price only $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 
Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1}¢ miles from 
station, aork rich soil pcuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class bulld- 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms and bath 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 


Scituate Harbor. 

’) e near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
aaa asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligkt expense will make a 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 
me village residence, new 2-story house 
winvaipes (see phow.) 18 roums and i hot 
and cold water or 8 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere: 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $8 000, 
3 cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 
ington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-etory 
newennis tesan: stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and painted, both in ood condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 34 cash. 
Malden. 
xchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
Per roew house, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 
A Productive Fa:m. 
acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
ime —— home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hou‘e 9 rooms, new Bt ble, 
cost $1,600, 36x54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C. RK. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 257 Washington St. 
Malden. - 

Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage 
6 rooms, en with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
exchange for a small farm. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 


Sick Horses and Dogs 


549 Albany, cor. Dedham Sts. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


Ambulance may be had at any time. Calls night 
or day. 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D. LEE. 


Lanasterevt ad ‘Tremont. in 
a 
Summer Wines 
CLARETS. Good table wines. Low price. 


CLARETS from Cruse fils fréres, Bordeaux, 
France. Various grades. 


CLARETS from Chateau Villeroy, France 
HAUT SAUTERNES, Paris, Dumas & Co. 
CHAMPAGNES, etc., eto. 


Catawba and California Wines, Rare and 
Fine. Low prices. 


John L. Stevenson & Co. 


2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


E. B. Wadsworth & Co. 


13 FANEUIL ‘HALL 8Q. 


Surgeons 


Ales, Wines, Liquors and Cigars. 


One of the finest bars in Boston. Opp. 
Faneuil Hall. Finest Brands of Wines and 
Liquors at popular prices. Wholesale and 
retail dealers in bottled goods a specialty. 
The famous Trimount Cigar a Specialty. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Expérienee in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 
- Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, A , Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,099; © most approved 
style of subur architecture ; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; locate< 
on the ts, cusrounded Wy how 

most refin ble @: cool in sum- 
mer, tight and warmin winter; near steam and 
stantly incre ay vanes. Vay ese nay 
8 y ine n value, very 6 ready 
cash is required to purchase these delightful 

2 


homes, or the purchase money 
a ions me ata very low rate. J. E 
GAN, 5 Pem Sa., m 6, Boston. 


may 


HAN 


TRUSSES. 

Perfect | caesiremsrrs, 

Fitling | "roeriw vss 
DR. PHELPS, 


TORY IN USE. 
20 Tremont St., Under Bost ™M 





Carlyle Gut Cavendish 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST 


273 WASHINGTON 8T¥ 





Special Premium 











a 

The good results of 
our methods of construc- 
tion tell the story of the 
excellence of Columbias. 
The well-preserved and 
honest old Columbias 
that are to be seen every- 
where are our best ad- 
vertisements. They ac- 
count for the exceptional! 
popularity of our bicy- 


COLUMBIAS 
/ cles, 

—— 

Boston, 


POPE IMFG. CO., New York, Hartord. 


Springfield Republican, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 


CYCLISTS 
LIKE 














THE LEADING NEWSPAPER OF | 


NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUSLICAN was es- 
tablished in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. It has 
cones and consistently served the people 
asan independent and progressive newspaper. 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate news in 
the broadest interpretation, with promptness 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement and 
just proportion. It seeks at the same time to 
promote good government, social order and in- 
dustrial prosperity, while it also provides a vast 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertainin 
reading matter. It is the organ of no apecial 
party, clase or interest. 


THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and clean in | 
typographical appearance, and original and fresh | 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspond- | 
ence, making its own selections and producing | 


ite own literary and other features. It is the aim 
of its conducters to make it different from other 
newspapers rather than like them. 


THE WEELLY KEPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad all 
the important news and the best of the 
correspondence general and special features 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged with 


care, and is pronounced by many good 
udges the ‘best weekly newspaper and family 
journal in the country. 

DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 
year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 


All “~~ are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample copies free. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one who wishes 


to try it. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 





UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 


Between 
Rutland and Concord 8q. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


=—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


J. B. BRYANT 


741 Tremont St. 





Bosn in a charming old-fashioned house in 
a near suburb of nm; there is a suite of 
th board 


secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
mn Commonwealth. 





LADY just returned from Chica 

like to chaperon four young ladies the 
Columbian Exposition. Best of references given 
and required. For further . address 
Chaperon, Office of Boston Commonwealth, 25 
@romfield St. 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


DR. JAEGER ’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


| HEADQUARTERS FOR 








TRADE MARK. 


CMM 


NOTEKAG 


HIA TS 


InjfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


E. FLETCHER & CO.., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) ) 














| L. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSET", ec. 21, 1892....923,026.000.61 
LIABILALi£S..... eccesseses 20,6907,2331.67 

$2,328,7685.04 
QLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
@ sued atthe old life rate premium. 

Auanaeai Cash distributions are d upon all 
policies. Every policy has end thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachuvetts 
Statute. na 

Pamphlets rates an’ values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Uflice. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 


8s. Fr. TRULL,§Secretary. 
, WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


BOLD AND SILVER PLATING. 


We would call your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSETT: 
GSuecessors to G. wo. a-piown & Co., 
304 WASHINGTON ST. 














JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchapt® and 
nd for Price List. 





Aly 


SMITH, MACKENDE a 


50 Bromfield Stree 
Room), 


ARCHITECTURA, 


DECORAT 
DESIGNING 


“uilding Plans and Speci 
Our Charges Are 
CALL AND SEE bs, 


AIR MATTRE 





If you want health an 
AIR MATTRKasS, Aboot 


] — 
| ONly per ect bed made. Indo ne 
| Manufactnred and sold wen oy 
AIK GOODS COMPANY Trhwree 
et E PLag 


: BIBLIA: 


Devoted to 
Archwology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt wo 
Exploration Funds 

This publication, now in its sirth yew, 
by over 3000 persons each month, and ~ 
publication in this country devowdy 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. 
year. ; 


Bit ical, Classical bu 


| 
| 
| 


% 


Ow D 


ILLUSTRATED Eprtigs, 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with fie 
fifty illustrations in each number ota 
tirely to Egyptian History and Are 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of lows 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was 
the June, 1892, number, and will bes 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars ayer, 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING @, 
Merida, 


Morphine Habit Cyt 
to 20 days. No 
OR. J. STEPHENE te “ 


Sermons (Or the Vay 


By Rev. Epwarp Everett tua } 
These sermons wil! be sent post-paid, eam 
aidress on receipt of prin & 
Bound volumes ¢1.50. 


+ THE CHURCH AND THE Foe 
. THE FIRST CHURCH OF (Ome 
. LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

. THE PERFECT SUNDAT SO 
. To GLORIFY GOD. 

. WHITTIER, CURTIS LONG 
. “*TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE’ 
8 PERSONAL RELIGION. 

. MODERN IDOLATRY. 

. TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER 

- TRUTH. 

. HOW PO USE THE BIBLE. 

. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
5. CRKEEDS AND LIFE. 

. LAW OF LOVE. -_ 

. RISTIAN MYSTICS 

5 PRILURE AND STREAGTE 

. PALM SUNDAY AND East 
. MANHOOD. 

1. THK WILL OF GOD. 

SUMMER SERVICE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the porkatett 
J. STILMAN SMITH & 
2 Hamilton Place, Be 





No. 
7 


A Fascinating bu 


Dr. Hales — 
New England Bott 


sition maiel 

Handsome Library Edition ™” 
to each 

. New Subseriber 

» se ive 


to the Boston Commonwea™, 











THE GRAWFOR 


@Qiar 





Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
First-Class Shoe made in the 


make than any 
World, mn 





~oie, 


4—7225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa, 
College Library . Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
ay eswrmy; a@ Under the United States Hotel. 
a@-20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
a@°1823 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
45 Green 4 Main St., Charlestown. 





A Crawl 


Is the only place in ” f 
where you can buy @ pair of 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


ni 


worlt 





